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ANY of our northern lakes and 
streams have been the scenes of 
incidents as thrilling and adventures 

as romantic, as were ever told in ancient 
chronicle or song of Troubadour. Long 
before the white man had set foot on the 
soil of the northwest country it was the home 
of two great and warlike tribes, the Chippe- 
was and Winnebagoes. The smoke of their 
camp-fires stole upwards through the boughs 
of the forest-trees, and the sweet incense of 
the pipe of peace mingled with the perfumes 
of the wildwood flowers. 

The region had not always been so peace- 
ful. The fathers of the tribes remembered 
when a bitter feud reigned between the 
Chippewas and Winnebagoes: when the 
war-whoop and the death-song, had rung 
through the forests and stilled for a time the 
glad voices of nature. The lake now called 
White Bear was in the very centre of the 
choicest hunting-grounds, and the game on 
its shores and fish in its waters made it a 
bone of contention between the tribes. 
Fierce and bloody were the battles fought 
along those shores, and terrible were the 
scenes of carnage and torture. 

All these things had happened in the past, 
and the time had come when the two nations 
dwelt side by side in outward harmony. The 
lake was divided so that the northern half 
belonged to the Winnebagoes and the south- 
ern to the Chippewas, while the large island 
was neutral ground. Woe to the brave who 
ventured to trespass on either side. Bitter 
and terrible was the revenge that followed 
any violation of the tribal contract. 

The island was shaded by noble trees, 
and carpeted with flowers and grass, while all 
kinds of wild berries and fruit flourished there. 
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The early strawberries covered the, ground 
in spring, the red raspberry blushed: among 
the dark-green. leaves of midsummer, and 
the wild grapes hung in ripened sweetness 
until the ice-king blighted them. The 
island abounded in game; birds, deer, hare, 
and all the animals so prized. by. hunters, 
were at home in the quiet retreat—and 
surely never was there such a paradise’ for 
the fisherman. 

3ut a strange mystery hung over the 
place, and no red man would ever willingly 
set foot on its shores. On dark. and stormy 
nights prolonged shrieks of agony could be 
heard, and, high above the roar of. tempest 
and the crash and dash of waves, a -sad, 
unearthly wail would appall the trembling 
hearer and chill his heart with horror. 
Even the boldest feared to venture on this 
haunted spot, for those who dared to do so 
were never seen again by mortal eyes, 

So both tribes were awed by the spirit 
of the island, and its influence helped for 
many years to keep them at peace with each 
other. But, alas, this happy period came 
suddenly to an end. Qne day in early spring 
a messenger rushed breathless into the camp 
of the Chippewas with the news that two 
braves of the Winnebagoes had chased a 
deer across the boundary line, and, following 
it far into the Chippewa country, had killed 
it in the very presence of their women and 
children! 

Instantly the warriors sprang to arms and 


vowed vengeance on the insulting intruders. 
Nothing save warm heart’s blood could wash 
out such a stain.on their honor. 

Very soon began the war-dance, and all 
the other dreadful preparations. Then a 
long line of painted braves stole quietly forth 
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to waylay the enemy. But the Winne- 
bagoes, ready likewise and anxious to strike 
the first blow, were already gathered near 
the fatal boundary line. Along this border 
there had been, for many years, an open 
place in which friendly red men of all tribes 
could meet and smoke the pipe of peace. 
Here it was that on a bright spring day the 
warriors of both tribes hastened, and, taken 
by surprise, stood gazing at each other with 
looks of hatred, and, waiting only for their 
‘leaders’ word, to fight to the bitter end. 

Just then a wise man called “ the Prophet,” 
famed among his people for his experience 
and good counsel, stepped forth from the 
ranks of the Winnebagoes, and lifted his 
hand to demand attention. Many and elo- 
quent were the old man’s words. He recalled 
the long years of peace and the ties of 
friendship which had grown strong between 
the tribes; he acknowledged the fault of the 
two Winnebago hunters, and then proposed 
a plan whereby the trouble might be settled 
and the kindly relations between them once 
more restored, 

“Let two of the bravest warriors of each 
nation go forth, in turn, to slay the monster 
—the evil spirit that rules the island, and 
keeps both tribes alike from enjoying its 
delights. If the Winnebago braves shall 
slay him, then no hostages need be paid for 
the recent invasion; but if the Chippewas 
prove the victors, then shall the hunters be 
given into their hands to do with as they 
may see fit.” 

The words of the Prophet were welcomed 
with joy, and soon the people all gathered 
on the shores of the lake to witness t 1e con- 
test. 

Out from the camp of the Winnebagoes 
strode a noble young warrior, resplendent 
with paint and feathers. In silence the 
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crowds watched as he stepped into his canoe 
and pushed forth from the shore. 

The barque shot like an arrow over the 
water, and when the island was reached the 
brave plunged into the impenetrable gloom 
ef the forest. Suddenly there rose a terrible 
roar, a wild shriek of anguish, a confused 
sound of contest, and then all was silent, 

In vain the awe-stricken listeners waited 
the youth’s return—the gallant warrior was 
seen no more alive. 

Soon, out from the shore on the Chippewa 
side, a light canoe darted swiftly, and a 
young chief, the hero of his tribe, leaped 
gayly from the boat and disappeared among 
the black shadows of the fatal island. 

A brief space of breathless anxiety fol- 
lowed, then again were heard the blood- 
curdling shrieks, the growls of rage, and 
groans of despair. Once more the awful 
silence succeeded, but the bravest of the 
Chippewas returned no more. 

A panic seized the two tribes, and fear 
made them tremble, but the hearts of the 
red men soon rallied. In company the war- 
riors of both nations invaded the mysterious 
place, and there, amid a wreck of crushed 
bushes, broken trees, and uptorn ground, 
they found the bodies of the braves. 

Side by side lay the pair, and near them, 
cut and hacked literally into pieces, was 
stretched an enormous white bear. The evil 
spirit of the island had assumed that awful 
shape, and had ruled there for ages in 
triumph. But his sway was over, thanks 
to the courage of the young braves, fur whom 
as was to be expected, both tribes fitly 
mourned; and now the island was their own. 

From that time forth the nations dwelt in 
peace on the shores of the blue waters which 
they named henceforth the Lake of the 
Great White Bear. 


MY LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


WHEN first I heard her name, 
Love’s feeling filled my breast, 
Its glorious gladness came, 
A pure, bright angel guest. 


I saw her in her pride, 
All beautiful as day; 


Ah! then I knew my bride, 
By love’s o’ermastering sway. 


She was my dream of life, 
In every gift and grace; 

And in my faithful wife, 
I see love’s angel face! 
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SOME 


NOTED WASHINGTON 


WOMEN. 


BY GILBERTA 8. WHITTLE. 


ODERN inven- 
tions have annihi- 
lated space in “the 
city of magnificent 
distances,” and city 
railways, tele- 
phonic wires, and 
other contrivances 
bind in closest com- 
munication the 
remotest parts of our national capital. 
Streets in which long lines of enthusiastic 
citizens waded ankle deep in mud to listen 
to the inaugural addresses of our early pres- 
idents are now as smooth as glass and as 
hard as adamant; and innumerable bicycles 
—those phantom-like vehicles—flash to and 
fro like meteors. <A brilliant contrast to 
that gloomy period when fish-oil lamps 
served only to make darkness visible must 
the avenues now present at night with their 
glittering lines of electric-lights, silhouetting 
each Jeaf and twig upon the shining white 
pavement below and lending a_ weird 
enchantment to the scene. The magnetic 
telegraph and steam-cars were also then 
unknown luxuries. The mail was conveyed 
across the country on horseback, the carrier 
following narrow bridle-paths in his route. 
Those were the days, too, of lumbering 
stage-coaches, when daring robberies were 
not infrequent, and travelers were protected 
by a guard perched upon the back of the 
coach, and armed with a blunderbuss. If 
the age of chivalry and knight-errantry no 
longer existed the memory of it still lingered. 
A courtly deference marked the manners of 
the gentlemen toward the opposite sex. The 
german was unknown, and bewigged and 
bepowdered gallants, in gay-colored Bolivar 
coats, pumps, and silk stockings, scarcely 
touching their fair partner’s finger tips, led 
them through the stately quadrille or the 
mazes of the “ minuet de Ja ceur.” <A high 
code of honor, too, prevailed. Gentlemen 
were tenacious of their rights, and shed their 
blood unhesitatingly in defense of them. 





Duels were by no means uncommon, and the 
outfit of a Southern or Western congressman 
was considered incomplete without a case of 
dueling-pistols. At Christmas, pretty cus- 
toms, borrowed from the mother country, 
were still kept up. The yule-log was burned 
in those houses where the open fireplace had 
been retained, and a band of young negroes 
sang carols from house to house on Christ- 
mas eve. The age, in truth, was a more 
romantic, more poetic one than ours, but we 
whose lots are cast in this era, who possess 
as an inheritance the result of the wisdom, 
enterprise, and patient industry of our 
ancestors, have much cause for thankfulness 
that so “ goodly a heritage” is ours. 
Although the code of etiquette in official 
circles was as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, the lady of the White House 
invested the entertainments at which she 
presided with more or less of her own indi- 
viduality; and thus we read of the stiff 
formality of the drawing-rooms during one 
administration, and the easy grace which 
characterized those of another. The simple 
and unostentatious elegance of those native 
and to the manor born distinguishes the 
present inmates of the executive mansion, 
and conspicuous for her many personal 
attractions among the charming coterie is 
Mrs. Russell Harrison, the daughter-in-law 
of the President. Mrs. Harrison’s beauty 
is of the purest Saxon type, and so youthful 
is she in appearance that one hears with 
surprise that she is a matron of eight years’ 
standing. Her hair is of-infantile blondness, 
her eyes of the opalescent hue of summer 
skies, and her complexion exquisitely fair 
and delicately tinted. Though petite in fig- 
ure there is a graceful dignity in her carriage 
which gives one the impression of greater 
height than she possesses—a quality notice- 
able, too, in her manner, despite its child- 
like simplicity and freedom from affectation. 
Her father, Hon. Alvin Saunders, although 
a Kentuckian by birth, comes of Virginia 
stock, both of his parents being natives of 
that State. Her mother is from Frederick, 
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Maryland. Mrs. Harrison was born in 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, but removed to 
Omaha when her father was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Nebraska. In 
1877 he was elected as the representative 
of that State to the United States Senate, 
and in the following September his daughter 
accompanied him to Washington, and entered 
the Convent of Visitation in Georgetown, 
where she remained some years, graduating 
later at the Archer Institute, in Washington. 
The February after her graduation, she met 
Mr. Harrison, who had gone to Washington 
to see his father sworn in as United States 
Senator from Indiana. 

She was mafried the following January, 
and afterwards made her home in Helena, 
Montana, where her husband was in charge 
of the United States assay office. Mrs. 
Harrison has traveled extensively ir the 
United States, and is particularly familiar 
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with the western portion of the country, but 
her trip abroad last summer was her first 
experience in foreign travel. She has 
recently been appointed one of the eight 
commissioners-at-large for the World’s Fair, 
a position which she will doubtless fill with 
credit. Mr. and Mrs. Harrison have only 
one child, a little girl four years old, called 
Marthina, in honor of Mrs. Harrison’s 
mother. : 
Another striking figure upon the social 
canvas in Washington is Mrs. William 
Mathews Lay, formerly Miss May Loney of 
Baltimore. Mrs. Lay’s charm and beauty 
are hers by inheritance, her mother, a Miss 
Poindexter, and a descendant of the goy- 
ernor of that name, being a wonderfully 
beautiful and attractive woman. Her father, 
Mr. Thomas D. Loney, a prominent grain 
broker in the city of Baltimore, was a grand- 
son of Richard Stockton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and a judge of 
the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, in 1774. He was 
actively engaged through- 
out the revolutionary war 
in the defense of his 
country, and the sad ter- 
mination of his life forms 
one of the most pathetic 
pages in American history. 
Mrs. Lay is a native of Bal- 
timore, and was educated 
in that city. While travel- 
ing south for her mother’s 
health, she stopped for 
some weeks in Savannah, 
Georgia, and there made 
the acquaintance of Mr. 
William Mathews Lay, 
who was represeniing the 
Peruvian government in 
commercial matters. Fasci- 
nated by her beauty and 
the wonderful witchery of 
her manner, he followed 
her to her own home, and 
at the early age of seven- 
teen she became his wife. 
Since her marriage she has 
made her home in Wash- 
ington, spending her sum- 
mers at Elberon, Bar Har- 
bor, Newport, and other 
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resorts, being everywhere the centre 
of a brilliant coterie, and drawing 
about her, apparently without an 
effort, the old and young of both 
sexes. Mrs. Lay is not only a beau- 
tiful but a distinguished looking 
woman, and ner attractions are 
heightened by the most becoming 
toilettes. She is tall and splendidly 
proportioned, with a graceful celerity /— 
of movement, and a spirited carriage. if 
Her features are regular, and her 
complexion of dazzling brilliancy. | 
Her eyes are a dark hazel, and her | 
hair luxuriant and richly tinted. Her 
conversational powers are phenom- 
enal, and her adaptability such that 
she fascinates not only her young 
companions but grave statesmen and 
brilliant diplomats. She is frequently 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Childs, of Philadelphia, and accom- 
panied them upon a western tour 
which they made in the early spring, 
stopping with them at the various 
points of interest, and making a pro- 
tracted stay in California. Mrs. Lay has 
decided musical abilities, and her only son 
has inherited her talents in a remarkable 
degree. 

It is perhaps the presence of the foreign 
element in official society at the national 
capital which gives to it its peculiar zest 
and flavor, and a more charming repre- 
sentative of the Diplomatic Corps can 
scarcely be selected than Miss Amelia Paul- 
ina de Mendonga, daughter of the Brazilian 
minister. Miss Mendonga’s mother, Dofia 
Amelia Clemencia Lucia Louisa de Lemos, 
although descended from an ancient Brazil- 
ian family, being a granddaughter of Baron 
de Rio Verde, was born at: the French 
capital. Her paternal ancestors were the 
Furtados and Mendoncas of Portugal, and 
the Drummonds of Scotland, of whom the 
Earl of Perth is the head. Her father was 
born in Rio, Brazil, where he afterwards 
graduated in law. During his career he has 
filled many positions of honor and impor- 
tance. He was consul-general in the United 
States from 1875 to 1889; minister on special 
missions from 1889 to 1890; and minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy -.extraordinary 
since January, 1891. Miss Mendonca was 
born in San Paulo, Brazil, and received her 
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education in a French school in New York 
City, studying painting, for whicly she has 
a decided taste, from the famous Greatorexs 
at the Sherwood studio. Her native tongue 
is Portuguese, Brazil being the only country 
in South America where Spanish is not the 
language of the people. She is a young lady 
of many accomplishments and fine natural 
abilities, and one of her regrets is that her 
social duties in Washington leave her so 
little time for reading and study, of which 
she is so fond. She is the mistress of several 
languages, and her English, both spoken 
and written, is. absolutely flawless. Miss 
Mendonga made her début in society during 
her father’s first winter in Washington, 
where she has made a most charming 
impression. A portion of each of her sum- 
mers is spent at the various summer resorts 
from New York to the New England States, 
but the greater part of the heated term is 
passed by her at the lovely summer home 
of her parents in Keene Valley, in the 
Adirondack Mountains. Here she has an 
opportunity of indulging her fondness for 
out-of-door amusements, driving, riding, 
lawn tennis, and the like, and much of her 
time is spent in the open air. A pretty 
studio is attached to her father’s residence, 








and here, when the weather will not permit 
her to paint out of doors, her sisters and 
herself pursue their favorite occupation. 
The scenery about her mountain-home is 
charmingly picturesque, and the artist, Max 
Weyl, who has spent several summers with 
the Mendongas, declares that there is suf- 


ficient material immediately about them to — 


keep him employed for an unlimited time. 
Their house overflows with guests during 
the summer season, and, despite the quiet- 
ness of their surroundings, they are very 
gay among themselves. Miss Mendonga’s 
patrician ancestry asserts itself in a certain 
high-bred air, and the extreme refinement 
of her appearance. In manner she possesses 
that exquisite tact and charming suavity for 
which the natives of South America are 
distinguished, and which a modern writer 
describes as a beautiful deference, which 
leads one to wonder, after conversing with 
a native of that country, whether he be 
really but dust and ashes. In stature she 
is rather below medium height, with a grace- 
fal sylph-like figure, and,- with her dark 
eyes, which are large and handsome, Dame 
Natore, in-a moment of caprice, has com- 
bined # Blonde complexion and lovely sunlit 
hair. 
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During the winter the Mendongas enter. 
tain most charmingly in their Washington 
home, and the “Mendonca ball,” which 
occurred just before Lent, was one of the 
most brilliant social events of the season, 

“Age cannot wither her nor custom stale 
her infinite variety.” : 

The quotation comes spontaneously into 
the mind in describing Miss Vilas’ charm. 
There is such 2 sparkle in her manner, such 
a spicy raciness in her conversation. Then, 
too, she possesses the rarer quality, classed 
by a modern writer among the lost arts, of 
being a good listener, endowed with that 
ready sympathy and quickness of appre- 
hension which is like an inspiratien to a 
speaker. 

It was of beauty such as this that Keats 
wrote when he said “ Its loveliness increases,” 
for mere physical beauty, despite its potency, 
must, alas! “decrease.” It “takes cold,” is 
subject to a thousand accidents. It is only 
the beauty of the inner man—of the spirit- 
ual and intellectual nature—which, triumph- 
ing over the ravages of time and ill-health, 
photographs itself with more and more dis- 
tinctness upon the outward appearance, and 
is indestructible. Although a native of 
Madison, Wisconsin, much of Miss Vilas’ 
life has been spent in Washington, 
to which city she removed during 
Cleveland’s administration. She is 
a daughter of Hon. William F. 
Vilas, formerly Postmaster-General 
of the United States, afterwards 
Secretary of the Interior, and now 
United States Senator from Wis- 
consin. The gods, it is said, give 
the gifts in solitaires, but a cluster 
of the most brilliant talents have 
been bestowed upon Senator Vilas. 
He is a strong writer, a charming 
conversationalist, and possessed of 
decided oratorical powers. He is 
also a very handsome man, with 
a wonderful fascination of manner, 
and was said to be better versed in 
the machinery of American politics 
than any member of the Cabinet 
during Cleveland’s administration. 
He is a native of Vermont, but 
went to Wisconsin when a boy, and, 
studying law, became a successful 
practitioner of the bar of that State. 
Miss Vilas’ mother, formerly Miss 
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Anna Fox, was born in 
Wisconsin, eighteen miles 
from the capital of the 
State. There is a gentle 
dignity in her manner that 
harmonizes well with the 
refinement of her appear- 
ance. During Cleveland’s 
administration she received 
prominent mention in the 
accounts of the State din- 
ners and other entertain- 
ments given at the exec- 
utive mansion, and her 
daughter, then a very little |, 
girl, was one of Mrs. Cleve- |e ~ 
land’s most enthusiastic 
admirers. About this time, | 
also, she was elected pres- [ 
ident of the Children’s 
Christmas Club, which had, 
as its object, the giving of 
a dinner at Christmas for 
poor children, and this | 
position she retained for } 
four years. When old 
enough to be sent from 
home to school she was 
placed under the care of 
Mrs. Lefebre, in Baltimore. 
Here she graduated with 
distinguished honors, car- 
rying off six gold medals—two class medals, 
one for music, one for German, and two for 
French. In the latter languages, by the way, 
she is proficient, conversing fluently in both. 
Miss Vilas is as blonde as Rowena, with 
masses of flaxen hair, and brilliant blue eyes. 
Her features are piquante, and charming in 
their very irregularity, reminding one of 
Amelie Rives’ description of one of her hero- 
ines—“ She was not perfectly beautiful, she 
was imperfectly beautiful, which is so much 
more attractive.” Her face glows with intel- 
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ligence and animation, and through her trans- 
parently delicate complexion the color comes 
and goes in pretty crimson flashes. 

Miss Vilas has as yet scarcely buckled on 
her armor. Life is before her, but one’s 
childhood has in it a prophecy; and, prom- 
inent in her own small world, holding, 
indeed, the first place among her -school- 
mates and young companions, it needs no 
seer’s gift to predict for her supremacy in 
the wider arena upon which she has now 
entered. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY KATE AULD VOORHEES. 


Aas, how the changes of fortune 
Bring with them the homage of men! 
I count my friends now by the hundred 
Where once I could count them by ten. 
When poverty’s pall was around me, 
And life was enshrouded in gloom, 
Then none wept with me tears of sorrow— 
None sought me in my humble home. 


But now, that the smile of Good Fortune 
Has lit up the gloom of my night, 

I see loving friends all around me 
That I never saw, but for her light. 

Ah, false friends! ah, summer friends, falling 
When adversity’s hand lays me low! 

I value your friendship but lightly ; 
I weep o’er the change—then and nowt 





THE SHADOW 


WHE incident that 
forms the ground- 
work of my story 
occurred to me a 
good many years 
ago, when I, 
Clement Ross, of 
Newlands, Neth- 
, : erstone County, 
New York State, was sent abroad by my 
parents to complete my medical education 
by studying in the hospitals of Paris, and 
by walking warily in the footsteps of the 
great French doctors. 

Paris was then, as it still is to a certain 
extent, considered as the centre of medical 
science, and less was thought on our side of 
the water of the art--education and art— 
influences that are now looked upon as all- 
important in the moulding of the talent of 
American painters and sculptors. I was not 
turned loose to shift for myself amongst the 
students of the Latin Quarter. Bohemia 
was not to claim me as one of its adopted 
citizens. My parents were in comfortable 
circumstances, so I was not to pursue my 
studies under the pressure of the trials and 
privations that too often fall to the lot of 
the young transatlantic dweller in the great 
city. My mother’s brother and only surviv- 
ing relative, Doctor Thomas Archer, had 
resided for many years in Paris, and he and 
his wife had grown gray and middle-aged in 
the gay capital. Indeed, he was one of the 
pioneers of the so-called American colony, 
having taken up his abode there some time 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, before the 
colony in question had ever been founded. 
He was a physician of considerable attain- 
ments, and had managed to establish himself 
in quite an extensive practice, few as were 
his countrypeople that were then living per- 
manently in Paris. But he contrived to get 
into relations with the proprietors of most 
of the principal hotels, where an English- 
speaking practitioner was always in demand 
for English tourists as well as for American 
ones. 
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OF A CRIME. 


BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 


My aunt, who had been a Miss Meadows, 
of Massachusetts, had a small fortune of her 
own, and as their family consisted of an 
only child, a young daughter, and as Paris 
in those days was quite remarkable for 
cheapness, they lived not only respectably 
but comfortably. They resided in a spacious 
flat on the Rue de Rivoli. To be sure, it 
was on the fourth floor, but then from their 
windows what a glorious view was to be 
obtained of the garden of the Tuileries, and 
the Seine, and the distant buildings on the 
left bank of the river. And the air at that 
height was always pure and cool, even in 
midsummer. 

It was under the hospitable roof of Dr. 
and Mrs. Archer that I was invited to take 
up my residence when I came to Paris to 
study. It was, as I have said,a long time 
ago. The Second Empire was in the height 
of its glory. Napoleon III. was univers- 
ally considered as the greatest and wisest 
monarch of the age. The works on the 
Louvre were being pushed to their eomple- 
tion. New boulevards were being opened 
on all sides. Old streets, long left incom- 
plete, were being extended to their destined 
termination. Everywhere there were houses 
being torn down to make way for new 
edifices of surpassing splendor. The lakes 
and the cascade of the Bois de Boulogne 
were being planned out, but had not yet 
been begun. The Prince Imperial was a 
chubby little boy, and his beautiful mother 
was in the full perfection of her dazzling 
loveliness. In fact, the first thing I did after 
my arrival in Paris was to fall madly in 
love with the Empress. I spent all my 
spare francs in purchasing pictures of her; 
and, indeed, to this day I cherish a copy of 


the lithographic reproduction of her portrait 


by Winterhalter. I used to dash into the 
middle of the roadway. whenever I descried 
the imperial carriage coming down the 
Champs Elysées, and I would wave my hat 
and shout “Long live the Empress!” with 
a fervor that never failed to win me the 
reward of a gracious inclination of the head 
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THE SHADOW 


and one of the faint half-melancholy smiles 
that used to light her fair features with a 
gleam as of autumnal sunshine. That sweet 
sadness of expression then seemed strangely 
in contrast with the brillianey of her lot, 
but the sadness was prophetic of the days 
that were to come. As wife, as mother, and 
as queen, how perfect then seemed her hap- 
piness! How tragic has been the accumu- 
lation of her sorrows! 

A year or two ago, whilst traveling with 
my wife and my eldest daughter in Holland, 
I caught sight, on arriving at the Hague, of 
my former radiant idol. Pale and wan, with 
snowy hair and enfeebled gait, no one could 
ever have imagined that the pallid aged 
invalid I then beheld had ever been the most 
famous beauty in all the world? 

But I am straying far from the original 
theme of my history in calling up these 
reminiscences of the past. It was the sum- 
moning back of the curious experience of 
my student-days that brought these crowding 
recollections to my mind. Let me return, 
therefore, to the days when I first arrived in 
the great city, of which I had but a vague 
idea, as a trip to Europe was at that time 
almost as rare an experience to a resident of 
the United States as a tour around the world 
is to-day. Paris was not then the dream of 
beauty and splendor that she afterwards 
became. There were no huge hotels, no 
Grand Opera House, no new boulevards like 
the Boulevard Haussman and the Boule- 
vard Molesherbes. But I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the obelisk, and the leaping 
fountains, all-bronze tritons, and sea-nymphs 
on the Place de la Concorde, and the great 
bronze column on the Place Vendome, and 
the beautiful garden of the Tuileries, stretch- 
ing, a mass of trees and statues and flower- 
beds before the emperor’s palace. Then 
the cab stopped at a doorway on the Rue de 
Rivoli, and I toiled my way up to the fourth 
floor and rang at the door-bell. A dog 
barked shrilly within, and a neat maid- 
servant opened the door, but as she could 
not understand one word of English, I was 
gradually getting myself into a state of utter 
bewilderment, when, to my relief, a merry 
voice sounded from some inner room. 

“Ts that you, Cousin Clement? Come 
right in. Your room is all ready, and I will 
give directions for having your cab paid off 
and your trunk brought upstairs.” 
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And a bright, fairy-like little creature 
came swiftly forward to greet me, and gave 
a series of voluble directions to the servant 
in that unknown tongue which was to me 
as heathen Greek. 

“Come into the parlor, cousin. Father 
and mother have gone to a reception at the 
American Minister’s, but they will be home 
in an hour or two. You see, you were not 
expected till to-morrow. You must have 
had a very favorable voyage to get here so 
soon. Ah, there comes. your trunk—all 
right, isn’t it? Now, will you go to your 
own room to wash your hands and get ready 
for dinner? Or will you have some refresh- 
ment first—a glass of wine and a biscuit— 
what you call a cracker at home? No? 
Well, then, come this way. Here’s your 
room, and J’Jl see that you have plenty of 
hot water and clean towels. But I suppose 
you are wondering as to who on earth I 
can be. You’ve heard of your Cousin 
Lizzie, haven’t you?—little Miss Liz, as 
everybody calls me; that is to say, every- 
body that I know who speaks English.” 

So this was my young cousin, Miss Eliza- 
beth Archer, my junior by several years, 
the youngest and sole survivor of the once 
numerous family that had blessed the good 
doctor and his wife in by-gone years. She 
was a pretty, vivacious brunette, small of 
stature, and with delicate, piquante features, 
sixteen years old, but looking twelve at the 
most, and just the ideal to be called up by 
her pet name, “ Little Miss Liz.” 

Such was my first introduction to the 
household of Doetor Archer, as a member of 
which I was destined to spend some of the 
happiest years of my life. My good uncle 
and his cheery, genial wife soon made me 
feel at home, and in fact they seemed to 
adopt me at once as a substitute for their two 
promising boys that were taken from them 
in an outbreak of the cholera before they 
had attained to manhood. I soon learned to 
chatter French as volubly, if not as cor- 
rectly, as little Miss Liz herself, and I was 
speedily plunged into the course of studies 
and of lectures that were destined to make 
of me an accomplished physician. The 
influence of my uncle with the leading 
doctors and medical professors of the day 
facilitated my studies greatly, and I soon 
settled down into a course of life which com- 
bined the rare felicity of a comfortable home 
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joined to the advantages of a Parisian med- 
ical education. . I was not compelled to seek 
for my meals at the cheap restaurants, and 
my lodgings in the dingy hotels and board- 
ing-houses, of the Latin Quarter. I had a 
charming home, and the kindest of relations 
to look after me. And, above all, there was 
little Miss Liz. We were always laughing 
and joking together, and teasing each other 
like a pair of children as we then were. 
Also, I much enjoyed the sociable Thursday 
evening receptions that formed my aunt’s 
method of entertaining. They were very 
informal, genial little gatherings, with a 
whist-table set out for the elder visitors, and 
a space cleared in the back-parlor where the 
piano stood, so that any one that liked 
might indulge in a waltz, for Miss Black, 
my cousin's governess, was always at hand 
to play for us. Many a merry whirl did I 
enjoy with little Miss Liz, who used to pay 
me the compliment of declaring that I was 
not half a bad dancer—for a Yankee. 

It was at one of these reunions that I first 
formed the acquaintance of young Franklin 
Tracy, a student of architecture, who was 
finishing off his professional studies at the 
Academy of Fine Arts. He was a pleasant, 
intelligent young fellow, and we soon became 
fast friends, spending thereafter a good deal 
of time together. He had pleasant quarters 
in a sunny house on the Champs Elysées, 
not far from where the present Palace of 
Industry now stands. So, when I wanted to 
visit him, I was in the habit of taking a 
short cut, by going through a bright, charm- 
ing little street that extended just one block, 
namely, from the Rue St. Honoré to the 
Champs Elysées. It was called by a name 
which I can best translate by calling it 
Palace Row. Its situation was delightful, 
skirting, as it did, the massive wall that 
formed on that side the termination of the 
extensive grounds of one of the minor 
imperial palaces. This wall took up all 
one side of the street. The other side was 
composed of a row of very elegant houses— 
private hotels, as they are called in Paris— 
with a front door and steps leading to each, 
and with a small well-laid-out garden in front 
separating each house from the street. These 
dainty dwellings resembled more in their 
build and style the private houses of Amer- 
ica than did any other edifices of the kind 
in Paris. So I got into the habit of stroll- 





ing through Palace Row, and of looking at 
these buildings, pleasing myself, meanwhile 
by picturing to myself that I was back in 
my native land. 

But after awhile I never passed through 
my favorite little street without experiencing 
a vague impression, of what kind I could. 
scarcely define, but certainly a disagreeable 
one. I was at that epoch a tall, overgrown 
lad, who had run more to nerves than to 
muscle, and, looking back on myself by the 
light of the psychological and hypnotic 
researches of the present day, I am inclined 
to think that I was then what the learned in 
nervous impressionism would now call “a 
sensitive.” Nobody had ever tried even to 
mesmerize me, it is true, but I am positive 
that if the attempt had been made at that 
time it would have succeeded. At all events, 
I soon found myself wondering at the effect 
that a stroll through Palace Row was almost 
certain to produce upon me. It was, as I 
have said before, a vague and undefined 
impression, not fear or disgust, but some- 
thing like a creeping sense of horror, as 
though’ I were about to witness some dread- 
ful sight or to be called upon to hearken to 
the telling of some horrible story. I became 
curious respecting this feeling after awhile, 
and used to traverse Palace Row continually 
in order to try to analyze it. But it remained 
as inexplicable as it was causeless. The 
cheery little street, with its rows of tasteful 
houses in the whitest of white freestone on 
one side, with the plants and flowers and 
turf of their little front-gardens making 
quite a feast for the eye, and on the other 
side the high stone-wall and great lofty trees 
of the palace gardens, made up as pleasant 
a spectacle as could be found within the 
fortifications of Paris. But always when I 


trod the wide asphalt-pavements of Palace 


Row there stole over me that shivering sense 
of horror, all the more alarming because it 
was so causeless and so undefinable. I never 
spoke to anyone on the subject, having a 
natural distaste for revealing any of my own 
ideas and sensations. But from the moment 
that I set foot on the pavement at one end of 
the street till I emerged from it at the other, 
that strange thrill held me, and caused myg 
heart to sink with a dread of I knew not 
what. 
The second year of my residence with my 
uncle and aunt, and of my medical studies 
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at the chief hospitals of Paris, was well 
advanced, when, one. morning, my aunt 
received a letter from America that seemed 
greatly to perturb her. We were seated at 
the breakfast-table when the letter arrived, 
and my uncle, who had been detained out 
till late by a bad case of pneumonia, had not 
yet made his appearance when it was handed 
to her. As soon as he entered she proffered 
him the open sheet with the request, “Do 
read that, Thomas,” 

‘My dear,” said the good doctor, putting 
an extra lump of sugar into his coffee as 
he spoke, “I have left my spectacles in my 
other coat. Just read the letter aloud to me 
while I drink my coffee, won’t you?” 

But my aunt shook her head, and glanced 
at little Miss Liz and me in a warning sort 
of way. 

“At least, vou can tell me who it is from, 
and what the writer wants,” pursued Uncle 
Thomas, as he broke the shell of his egg 
and proceeded to cut himself a bountiful 
slice of bread from the household loaf. 

“Tt is from my sister-in-law—from that 
Frenchwoman that my brother James mar- 
ried in New York some five years ago.” 

“Ah, yes, the Reverend James Meadows— 
I remember receiving the wedding-cards. 
Also, I recollect the talk—” 

“Please be more prudent, Thomas. See, 
the children are still within ear-shot.” 

“Well, well, ’ll say no more. But what 
does Mrs. James want?” 

“Of all things. in the world: she wants 
to come to stay with us for a month or six 
weeks,” 

“ What—Caroline—m—m—” My uncle’s 
utterance of the lady’s name went off in an 
inarticulate murmur. “I should have thought 
she would never have cared to set her foot 
in Paris again.” 

“She has some business to transact— 
a distant relative has died and has left her 
quite a considerable legacy, and it is neces- 
sary for her to come to Europe to settle 
certain legal details. Now what am I to do 
about it, Thomas? Of course, if you dislike 
the idea of receiving her, I can manage to 
put her off somehow.” 

“Oh, let her come! I have always been 
rather cyrious to see your sister Caroline, 
and 

“T beg that you will not call her my sister, 
Thomas. But I confess I should like to 
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make her acquaintance, if only to find out 
what could have possessed James to marry 
her.” 

So, with the memory of this brief con- 
versation fresh in my mind, I was not at all 
surprised to note, a few weeks later, a con- 
siderable and unwonted degree of bustle in 
the usually tranquil household. New cur- 
tains were put up, and all the carpets were 
taken up and thoroughly beaten before they 
were nailed down again. A few new articles 
of furniture made their appearance in the 
spare bedroom. And, finally, little Miss Liz 
was despatched, under the care of an old 
servant of my aunt’s, to make a long-prom- 
ised visit to her school- friend, Gertrude 
Waring, who lived with her parents at 
Versailles. But, at last, about six weeks 
after the arrival of the mysterious letter, the 
long-expected guest put in an appearance, 

I must say that I was quite disappointed 
in the aspect and personality of Mrs, James 
Meadows. The French wife of the Amer- 
ican clergyman was not even handsome. On 
the contrary, I thought her rather plain than 
otherwise. Her features were irregular, and 
her figure, though stylish, was exceedingly 
thin. She was very graceful, however, in 
spite of her height, which was above the 
average. Her complexion was pale and sal- 
low, and her eyes were of a peculiar light 
gray, not brilliant, but singularly expressive. 
Her hair was soft and fluffy, and of a dull 
brown color. In fact, she possessed only one 
real point of attraction, and that was her 
voice, whose liquid contralto tones were 
remarkably sweet and winning. And, in 
fact, before this tall plain gray-eyed woman 
had spent a week under my uncle’s roof, we 
realized the fact that she was one of the 
most fascinating of human beings. 

« Wherein lay the secret of her fascination? 
I do not know, long and often as I have 
meditated upon that question. She talked 
well, and it was evident that she was highly 
instructed and deeply read, especially in 
history and general literature, but she was 
by no means what might be termed a bril- 
liant conversationalist. Yet somehow we all 
more or less fell under the spell of the 
enchantress. My aunt was quite as much 
bewitched by her as were my uncle and I. 

“T do not wonder at James any longer— 
do you?” I heard my aunt remark to my 
uncle only three days after the arrival of her 
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sister-in-law. Even now I cannot call up 
before my mental vision the tall swaying 
form, the dainty grace of every movement, 
the soft glances of those weird, pale eyes, 
and bring back to memory those deep-toned 
melodious accents, without realizing the 
magnetic powers of attraction possessed by 
that plain middle-aged woman. She was 
pleased to talk a good deal with me on such 
topics as the news of the day, the compara- 
tive merits of France and the United States 
as places of residence, ete. But she never 
spoke of her former life in Paris, nor ever 
made the slightest allusion to any of her 
friends or acquaintances in those by-gone 
days. And my aunt and uncle both checked 
me so sharply on the few occasions that I 
ventured upon discussing the new guest with 
them, that I discreetly abandoned the topic 
for good and all. * 

Now I come to a very strange experience 
that befell me while Mrs. Meadows was still 
an inmate of my uncle’s household. It was 
only a dream, it is true, but it was a dream 
that was so vivid in its details, and so 
unpleasant in its character, that it made 
a profound and painful impression on my 
mind. 

I dreamed that I had set forth to pay 
a visit to Franklin Tracy. The time was 
night, and the full moon rode high in the 
heavens, bathing all objects, far and near, 
in a pallid lustre more weird than total 
darkness. I bent my steps as usual towards 
Palace Row, but when I arrived at the end 
of the street I found, with that calm accept- 
ance of impossibilities which is an ordinary 
feature of dreams, that the street had dis- 
appeared. In its stead there.rose before me 
a stately mansion, which showed dark and 
seemingly deserted in the moohlight. There 
was a coat-of-arms carved in stone in high 
relief over the door, and the door itself, with 
its elaborately-wrought panels in iron open- 
work, stood wide open. I entered, impelled 
by some irresistible influence, and found 
myself at the foot of a stately staircase, 
lighted by a single lamp, whose flame 
wavered and quivered in the grasp of a 
winged Mercury in bronze. I ascended the 
stairs, and on the first landing I saw two 
doors facing each other. The one to the left 
was closed, but the other was wide open. I 
passed through the latter, and found myself 
in an elegantly-furnished boudoir, unlighted 
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save by the rays of the moon, but the pale 
lustre that streamed through the open case. 
ments revealed to me every detail of the 
ghastly confusion that reigned in the beauti- 
ful room. Chairs were overthrown, the bell- 
rope had been torn down, a dainty little 
writing-table that stood near the window had 
been overset, and the toys in Sevres ‘china 
and in carved ivory that had adorned it were 
strewn over the carpet. But the dreadful 
part of this sight lay in the fact that the 
whole room was literally deluged with blood. 
There were bloody footsteps on the white- 
grounded carpet, and the marks of bloody 
hands on the mantelpiece of carved Carrara 
marble, and right in front of the fireplace 
there was a huge red stain as of a crimson 
pool that had soaked its way into the hearth 
of snowy stone. Everywhere there were 
traces of a mortal struggle, the struggle of a 
helpless victim against the unrelenting 
assault of a pitiless murderer. 

It seemed to me, in my dream, that I was 
so horrified by what I beheld in that moonlit 
room that I hastened to get out of it as fast 


as possible. But, strange to say, instead of 


descending the stairs and escaping from the 
house, I went up a flight higher. Some- 
thing seemed to whisper to me, “Go on, and 
you will find a friend—Mrs. Meadows.” 
What had my aunt’s silent guest to do with 
the mystery of that vision of bloodshed? 
But on I went, and on the upper landing, as 
on the lower one, I found two doors, one of 
which was wide open. It gave access to a 
room superbly furnished as a gentleman’s 
library, or rather general living-room, for the 
bookcases and bronze busts against the walls 
alternated with trophies of the chase and 
panoplies formed of hunting-weapons. On 
the table, amidst the elegant fittings of a 
handsome writing-set in ivory and enamel, 
lay two incongruous objects; a long pointed 
hunting-knife, stained with blood throughout 
the whole length of the blade, and a small 
phial labeled “Poison.” A dressing-gown 
in purple brocade and satin had been flung 
over the back of one of the chairs. 

That was all that I saw, for the oppression 
of my dream had become too great for me to 
endure, and I struggled against it till I 
awoke. I started into wakefulness with a 
cold dew breaking out upon my forehead, 
and with my heart throbbing madly. Nor 
could I compose myself to sleep again, but I 
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jay, wide-eyed and depressed with an inde- 
finable dread and horror, till the dawn 
prought the welcome daylight to guard me 
from any further visions. Yet I could not 
shake off the influence of my dream through- 
out the entire day. 

After dinner, to dispel the clouds that 
hung about my brain, I concluded that I 
would go out for a walk, and afterwards 
would spend the evening with Franklin 
Tiacy. I instinctively chose another route 
to gain his dwelling than that which led 
through Palace Row, and I was well pleased, 
on my arrival, to find another visitor there 
before me. This was an elderly and rather 
eccentric gentleman, who had been for over 
twenty years the Paris correspondent of a 
prominent New York paper. Mr. Hollis was 
a brilliant conversationalist, and from his 
long residence in the French capital, and 
his familiarity with all the different topics, 
literary, social, and artistic, of so many years 
past, was always very delightful to listen to. 
Tracy and I had spent some time in talk 
with him respecting the events of the day, 
when suddenly it occurred to me that per- 
haps Mr. Hollis might be able to give me 
some information respecting the strange 
influences that hovered about Palace Row. 
So I asked him if he was familiar with that 
street. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “I pass through 
it often on my way from the Rue St. Honoré 
to the Champs Elysées.” 

“And what is its history ?—though, to be 
sure, it looks as though it had none, so cheer- 
ful and handsome and modern are all the 
houses.” 

“T should say that it had a history. But 
why do you ask ?” 

I took heart of grace, and told the old 
gentleman the impressions that Palace Row 
had always produced on me, and the story 
as well of my dream, to which he listened 
intently. When I had brought my nar- 
rative to a conclusion, he asked: “Had no 
one ever told you of the Vivonne murder, 
the ghastliest tragedy that ever disfigured 
the annals of the French aristocracy in 
modern days?” 

“T have never heard one word about it.” 

“Well, you must have been quite a boy 
when it took place, for some fifteen years, 
at least, have elapsed since then.” 

-“Do tell us the story, Mr. Hollis,” 
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remarked Franklin Tracy. “I have heard 
something about it, but I confess that my 
memory concerning the details of that 
astounding crime has become decidedly 
hazy.” 

“The facts of the case are simply as fol- 
lows: The Prince de Vivonne, the head of 
one of the greatest families of the French 
nobility, married while still quite young the 
daughter and only child of General de 
Craon, a match that was altogether suitable 
in point of family, and as M’lle Anna de 
Craon was her father’s sole heiress, it was 
a no less satisfactory union from a pecun- 
iary point of view. The Princess passion- 
ately loved her husband, who was a man 
of a sullen disposition and a violent temper, 
but who was always looked upon as a 
devoted husband and father.. There were 
five children born of the marriage, three 
daughters and two sons, the two latter being 
younger than their sisters. When the young 
Demoiselles de Vivonne attained an age to 
profit by the instructions of a governess, the 
Princess engaged a very highly recommended 
lady, whose talents and accomplishments 
were said to be quite extraordinary. She 
was not in the least good-looking, was this, 
Mademoiselle Caroline Demarsy, but she was 
a brilliant talker and a very fascinating per- 
sonage in general. 

“Now -the Princess Anna, though one of 
the best of women, had one serious defect 
in her character; she was possessed by the 
demon of jealousy, not only as regarded her 
husband, but also concerning her children. 
She could not endure that her daughters 
should give their affection and confidence to 
anyone.in the world besides herself. The 
influence over them, rapidly acquired by 
their governess, was looked upon by their 
mother with intense displeasure, though, in 
view of the admirable instruction and general 
training bestowed upon the young ladies by 
Mademoiselle Demarsy, the Princess con- 
trived to stifle for awhile her jealous dis- 
satisfaction. 

“Finally, however, the Prince de Vivonne 
himself began todisplay a marked partiality 
for the society and conversation of the 
accomplished governess. He liked to talk 
with her, and would often join his daughters 
in their daily promenades to discuss literary 
and political topics with Mademoiselle 
Demarsy. Nothing more natural, nothing 
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more innocent than this enjoyment by an 
intellectual gentleman of the intelligence of 
a cultivated woman, can well be imagined. 
But the Princess, still madly in love with 
her husband, accused the governess of having 
stolen his affections from her, as well as 
those of her daughters, and in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Prince, and the tears 
and supplications of the girls, she insisted 
upon dismissing Mademoiselle Demarsy. 
And not only did she give her notice to 
leave, but she positively refused to grant to 
her such letters of recommendation as would 
enable her to obtain another situation. ‘She 
has destroyed my happiness, and has broken 
up the peace of my household,’ she vehem- 
ently declared, ‘shall I be the means of 
introducing so venomous a‘serpent into the 
home of another wife and mother, so that 
she may poison that woman’s life as she 
has done my own? Never!’ 

“In this dilemma, M’lle Demarsy resolved 
upon avery natural but most injudicious act ; 
she wrote a letter to the Prince de Vivonne, 
imploring him to use his influence with his 
wife to procure from her the recommenda- 
tion in question. The fact of the matter 
was that she had the chance of obtaining 
a very advantageous position as governess 
to the children of one of the royal princes, 
and it was impossible for her to secure it 
without a certificate from the Princess. The 
Prince, urged by his daughters as well as by 
M’lle Demarsy herself, tried his best to per- 
suade his wife into granting the desired favor, 
but in vain. She passionately reproached 
him with the interest he manifested in the 
welfare of the governess, and, as was after- 
wards proved by the servants, the quarrels 
between the unhappy pair became constant 
and violent. 

“What really happened on the fatal night 
of the 29th of September, 1847, in the Hotel 
de Vivonne, will never be known by mortal 
man. The Prince returned home rather 
later than usual that evening, and went at 
once to his wife’s apartments. It was con- 
jectured that he had received a second letter 
from M’lle Demarsy, urging him to fresh 
efforts in her behalf, but that detail is a 
mere matter of conjecture, as no such letter 
was found after the catastrophe, if indeed it 
had ever existed. But, at ail events, the 
voices of the husband and wife, in tones of 
violent altercation, were heard by more than 
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one of the servants. Later in the night the 
shrieks, as of someone in mortal agony, were 
audible, and the Princess’s maid, as well as 
her husband’s valet, hastened to find out 
what was the matter. By the time they 
reached the room from which the cries had 
proceeded, an ominous silence was reigning 
within. They knocked and called for admis- 
sion in vain. There was no reply; and, the 
door being locked, the man-servant was com- 
pelled to break it open. 

“They were greeted on entering by a 
shocking sight. The corpse of their mistress 
lay in a pool of blood in front of the fire- 
place. The whole room bore evidence of the 
terrible struggle that had taken place before 
the consummation of the crime. The body 
of the unfortunate lady was covered with 
wounds, half a dozen of which at least were 
sufficient to have caused death. 

“Suspicion at once fell upon Monsieur de 
Vivonne. The police, summoned in haste, 
proceeded to his rooms to arrest him, or at 
least to interrogate him respecting the events 
of the night. They found him suffering 
from the effects of a large quantity of arsenic 
that he had swallowed; and, in fact, he was 
too far gone to respond to any questions. 
Before the day dawned he was dead, taking 
to the grave with him the secret and the 
solution of his awful crime.” 

“And Mademoiselle Demarsy — what 
became of her?” asked Franklin Tracy. 

“She went to America, and under a feigned 
name she obtained a position as French 
teacher in one of the fashionable schools of 
New York. Her powers of irresistible fas- 
cination had not deserted her, and she was 
as fondly loved by her American pupils as 
she had been by the Demoiselles de Vivonne. 
Finally, a clergyman of high standing, and 
an old friend of my own, the Reverend 
James Meadows, offered her his hand. She 
told him, in very honorable fashion, whom 
she really was; but she had enchanted him 
as she did everybody that knew her, and he 
persisted in his suit. They were married 
some five or six years ago; and, so far as I 
know, they have lived, like the hero and 
heroine of a fairy tale—happy ever since.” 

“But what had Palace Row to do with this 
tragic story, Mr. Hollis?” I queried. 

“T had forgotten that point. The Hotel 
de Craon, a wedding-gift frem the old gen- 
eral to his daughter, was torn down after the 
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catastrophe, and the street in question was 
laid out over its site.” 

Two days later Mrs. James Meadows took 
her departure for the United States, to my 
great relief, for I could not but shrink from 
all intercourse with a woman who, however 
innocently, had been the cause of so terrible 
acrime. But I comprehended, none the less, 
the potent charm that had led the Reverend 
James Meadows to make her his wife. I 
never saw her again. She died many years 
ago, and I have stood by her grave in. the 
cemetery of the town in which she had 
passed her married life, and asked of myself 
if the clay and the turf above her did not 
perhaps shroud the solution of the mystery 
of the Vivonne murder. 
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And what of little Miss Liz? I can best 
answer that question by relating a little 
scene that took place during my last visit, 
with my wife and children, to Paris. Our 
youngest girl, Bessie, was made supremely 
happy one day by a gift from her mother of 
a very handsome French doll, which our 
little one had seen and coveted for weeks 
past in one of the windows on the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

“T shall call her E—liz—a—beth, after 
mamma,” said the child, fondly embracing 
her new treasure. 

“ Best give her the name that was bestowed 
upon me when I was quite a small girl, 
Bessie,” responded her mother. ‘“ Call her 
little Miss Liz.” 


DUTY. 


BY JOHN B. L. SOULE. 


Ir another man is bad, 

And with rough behavior treats you, 
There’s no need of getting mad 

And not speaking when he meets you. 


Shun him not, although he hath 
Filled you with a mighty scorning ; 

He will triumph if your wrath 
Burns until to-morrow morning. 


’Tis a waste of life to live 

In the heat of passion boiling; 
It is cheaper to forgive 

Than to be forever broiling. 


Of great conquerors, not one, 
Followed by his trooping minions, 


MY 


Ever yet with sword and gun 
Drove a man from his opinions. 


To subdue the human will 

More than human might is needed, 
And is never done until 

Human sympathies are heeded. 


Recognize your neighbor’s right, 
Whether he be friend or foeman ; 

Do him good with-all your might, 
Loving all, and hating no man. 


Strive with meekness of the dove 
Not to humble, but to win him; 

And you’ll conquer him by love, 
Breaking every bone that’s in him, 


ANSWER. 


BY ELIZABETH HOWE. 


I LOVE my love. 
T hear you ask the question, 
“ How is it she appears ?” 
Well, she has blue eyes, true and tender, 
That sometimes are diffused with tears, 
And yet—I love my love. 


I love my love. 
Her dimpled little hands and feet, 
Her rosy cheeks and shell-like ears; 
Her rosebud mouth is ripe for kisses, 
Nor often is it one she misses, 

And so—I love my love. 
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I love my love. 
Her voice makes sweeter music 
Than that one often hears, 
Ah, when I see her laughing eyes, 
And when into my arms she flies, 
Ah, then—I love my love! 


I love my love. 
For me she keeps her fondest glance, 
With me shares her joys and fears, 
And as I brysh each soft brown curl 
(For she is my own sweet baby girl) 
I know—I love my love. 





| 











THE AGENTS DOG. 


BY ADA E. FERRIS, 


ISS HERNDON was one of those 
M pests of humanity—a book-agent. 
But there are two sides to every 
story, and perhaps the busy people who 
grudged the few moments necessary to 
“send her about her business” would have 
spoken in a more civil manner—they might 
even have pitied her—if they had known of 
the sickly mother and the three younger sis- 
ters at home. Very often the eldest daughter’s 
earnings were all that kept them from abso- 
lute starvation. 

They never actually suffered from hunger, 
for she was such a faithful worker; but her 
book - canvassing was no gold mine. It 
yielded her a fair income, but she had to 
work hard for every cent. There were grim 
faces and curt words to be met, and long 
weary tramps to be taken early and late, 
through rain, wind, and snow, mud and 
frost. These long lonely roads were some- 
times dangerous, but the hungry mouths at 
home needed bread, so she toiled on bravely ; 
and, being cool and courageous, she had so 
far passed through every danger unscathed. 

At one time, however, she had gone several 
miles out in the country, and sunset found 
her delivering the last of her parcel of books 
at least two miles from the station where she 
must take the train for home. 

“Couldn’t you stay over night?” asked her 
friendly customer, after paying for her books. 
“Tt’s a long, cold walk back to town.” 

Miss Herndon laughed. ‘“ Mother would 
be anxious if I did not come on time, and I 
have taken so many long, cold walks that I 
don’t mind one more in clear weather.” 

The good woman looked troubled. “I 
can’t bear to have you go; indeed, I can’t! 
You must stay.” 

“But I mustn’t,” Miss Herndon answered, 
smiling. 

“Tf you will stay till after supper, Jack 
will drive you over,” Mrs. Brunson proposed, 
earnestly. “You must stay that long, 
indeed.” 

“T should miss the train,” Miss Herndon 
objected; but, impressed by the anxiety on 
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the good woman’s face, she asked, “ Why, 
is there any danger on the road?” 

“Well, I don’t really know of any there 
now—except the agent’s dog. But it makes 
my flesh creep to think of your going along 
that road to-night. I’d almost rather go 
with you than have you go alone, and I] 
wouldn’t do that for a thousand dollars. Sit 
down again, and I’ll tell you, and then you 
won’t want to go. He was a book-agent, 
too, and came around here last winter with 
the ‘Lives of the-Presidents.’ We ordered 
one, and so did-lots of the neighbors. I 
remember so well the day he came around 
to deliver the books and collect the money, 
a clear, cold winter’s day just like this. His 
dog was with him, a big curly black dog 
that he had raised from a puppy, and he 
seemed to think the world of him. He was 
full of jokes, and he played with the baby 
quite a while. It was just sunset when he 
started down the snowy road, whistling, and 
the dog frisking around him so gay and 
fearlessly ; and from that day to this nobody 
knows what became of him. He was seen 
going down into Murderer’s Hollow, and he 
never came out again.” 

“Murderer’s Hollow!” Miss Herndon 
repeated, shivering slightly at the awe-struck 
tones. 

“That is what we call it around here. 
It’s the creek valley, you know. The road 
runs through it, but when you go down the 
hill, you are as much out of sight as if you 
were in a desert. A man killed a neighbor 
there twenty years ago, and it has been 
called Murderer’s Hollow ever since. Some 
said it was haunted, but that had mostly 
worn off when this happened.” 

“Perhaps he slipped off the foot-log into 
the creek,” Miss Herndon suggested, as 
coolly as she could. 

“No, he didn’t. The creek was frozen 
solid. Besides, when people went through 
the hollow next day, they found the snow 
all trampled and blood-stained. They didn’t 
pay any attention, at first. Boys go out 
hunting so often, you know. But, after a 
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day or two, they noticed the agent’s dog 
prowling around the Hollow, looking wild 
and savage. Sometimes he would stop people 
on the road, and he would how! so dismally 
it made one shiver. I’ve heard him clear up 
here on a still night; such a lonesome, awful 
howl that he made my blood run cold. 
By-and-by the agent’s friends wrote to find 
out about him, and then came themselves, 
but they couldn’t find out anything. They 
got the dog, and took him away, and people 


. breathed easier. But in less than a week 


he was back, haunting and howling again. 
He’s been around there ever since, and he’s 
there now. There’s not a woman in the 
neighborhood would dare to go through that 
Hollow alone.” ~ 

“T did not see him when I came through,” 
Miss Herndon said; then, more curiously, 
“How does he live?” 

“Nobody knows. There are rabbits and 
squirrels in the woods, and maybe he helps 
himself from the slaughter-house, but he 
doesn’t fare any too well. Such a lean, 
gaunt, half-starved brute, you never saw.” 

“Tm not much afraid of dogs,” Miss 
Herndon returned, rising to go. 

“But it isn’t safe. It’s not altogether the 
dog, but just such a day as he went away. 
And you a book-agent, too—and with quite 
a little sum of money about you—I can’t 
bear to think of your going.” 

Miss Herndon shivered, more impressed 
than she cared toshow. She even hesitated ; 
but, remembering her mother’s anxiety when- 
ever she was delayed, grew firm again. 

“<The bullet never goes twice through the 
same hole,””’ she quoted, with a forced laugh ; 
“and it won’t help matters, anyway, to wait 
till dark.” 

Mrs. Brunson, looking utterly dismayed, 
once more begged her to remain; but, find- 
ing her resolute, took down a small revolver, 
and thrust it into her hands. 

“Then, at least, take this with you. It 
may stand you in good stead, and you can 
leave it with the station-master. It is loaded. 
Oh, but indeed you must take it. I shall feel 
easier.” 

Miss Herndon protested but faintly. The 
story had made her nervous enough to be 
glad of a weapon. She took it with thanks, 
and started. 

The sun was sinking. Cold and lonesome, 
the road stretched before her, a beaten track 


through frozen snow. Clear and cold the 
sky stretched above. The snow crunched 
dismally under foot, the leafless trees seemed 
to stretch out their bare branches warningly, 
and the windows of the few houses in sight 
to glare at her in horror. She shivered, 
drew her cloak closer, and hastened her 
steps, to pass through the Hollow before the 
sunset faded. True, the moon high in the 
east would soon brighten her path, but she 
rather dreaded its uncanny glory. 
Nevertheless, the way was long, the foot- 
ing slippery, and the sunset was fast fading, 
when she paused on the brow of the bluff 
and looked down into Murderer’s Hollow. 
It was not wide—perhaps a quarter of a 
mile from crest to crest of the bluff, with 


. the ice-locked creek half-way between—but, 


with Mrs. Brunson’s story sounding in her 
ears, it looked very dismal. The bluffs 
were steep and precipitous, save where the 
road cut through them. It was almost dark 
in their shadows, and the naked trees and 
bushes looked spectral and skeleton-like 
against the snow-drifts. The foot-log, span- 
ning the frozen stream at the road-side, 
looked to her excited fancy like an ambushed 
foe, but she only touched the revolver to 
reassure herself, and with quicker breath 
commenced the descent. 

The bluff rose behind her, shutting out 
the sunset and shutting her from human 
sight. The faint moonlight shone down on 
her path, and she was half-way between the 
bluff and the creek when—Miss Herndon 
stopped suddenly, and listened. 

The evening was preternaturally calm. 
When the snow ceased crunching beneath 
her feet, she could almost hear her heart's 
frightened throbbing. Yes, there a twig 
snapped with a sharp crack. She looked 
around keenly, but could make out nothing 
among the weird shadows. Hark! Surely 
the snew was crunching softly ahead? 

Terrified, yet unwilling to fly, Miss Hern- 
don stood her ground, clutching the revolver 
nervously. It was a positive relief when a 
dark form came out of the oushes, and stood 
in the path a rod ahead, though that form 
would have terrified most women. 

It was the dog—tall, gaunt, his hair and 
tail matted with burrs and frozen snow, his 
eyes and manner fierce and wolfish. Yet, 
oddly enough, Miss Herndon’s first feeling 
was one of pity. 
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Poor, faithful beast! For twelve long 
‘dreary months he had haunted the spot 
where his beloved master had met with foul 
play, sleeping perhaps on that master’s 
unsuspected grave, homeless, friendless, and 


‘ half-starved, every man’s hand against him 


for his very loyalty. The next thought was 
more practical. Would he allow her to 
pass? For all his neglected condition, he 
would prove no mean antagonist. Should 
she shoot him? No, she never could bear 
to hurt the loyal beast unless in absolute 
self-defense. What then? She carried a 
substantial lunch of crackers and cheese in 
her satchel. Opening it, she tossed him a 
cracker, with a pacifying “ Poor doggy !” 

It was snapped up in a twinkling, and the 
dog came closer. Miss Herndon threw him 
another, and moved forward. That was also 
devoured, and he came up to her side; but 
she fancied his looks were not so furious. 
Another and another she threw him, moving 
forward, meantime, with less fearful steps, 
though he kept close beside her, with his 
wolfish nose close to her hand. But she 
had more than enough to take her through 
the Hollow, she rapidly calculated, and he 
would hardly follow her further. 

But, just as she gave him the seventh, 
there came another crunching step from the 
shadows, and another form—a man’s, this 
time—stood before her. Miss Herndon 
stopped suddenly, not knowing whether 
to be relieved or still more terrified. Her 
uncertainty was quickly dispelled. 

“T’m a poor man, Miss,” said a painfully- 

disguised voice, “and I’ve a wife and seven 
small children dying of cold and hunger. 
You’ve been collecting heaps of money, till 
you’ve more than you know what to do with. 
You’d never have the heart to refuse them 
bread and butter now, would you, Miss?” 
. Miss Herndon shrank back, forgetting her 
fear of the dog in the greater fear for the 
money that meant so much to the dear ones 
at home. 

“You are mistaken,” she said, as coolly as 
possible; “I, too, have helpless ones depend- 
ing on me, and need every cent I have to 
carry on my work, and keep them from suf- 
fering. Ican give you something,” with a 
gulp, for every surrender meant some needed 
comfort denied. “ But I am only a working- 
woman, and cannot afford much.” 

She took out a small purse, which held 
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little more than her expenses home. A 
larger one, wherein lay the money she had 
collected, was safe in an inner pocket, where 
pickpockets would not be apt to search, 
The man snatched it from her hand before 
she could open it, seized her satchel, and 
vanished into the shadows. Miss Herndon 
shivered from head to foot, and hurried on. 
The dog kept at her side, increasing her 
terror now that she had nothing to give him. 
How slippery was the frozen snow! It 


seemed as if her trembling feet could never . 


carry her through the dreadful Hollow. She 
had barely reached the glistening ice of the 
creek, when a fierce voice from behind called 
to her to halt. She hastened her steps to a 
run, but her foot slipped, dnd she fell head- 
long. Before she could scramble to her feet, 
bruised and bewildered, the robber had over- 
taken her. 

“You needn’t try to fool us,” he exclaimed, 
with a torrent of oaths and foul language 
that made Miss Herndon shiver worse than 
the cold. “Where is the money you’ve 
collected to-day? More than thirty dollars, 
I know; and you mean to put us off with 
this trifle! Where’s that money?” 

Miss Herndon trembled violently. Sur- 
render the money so necessary to the loved 
ones at home! Her fingers under the muf- 
fling-cloak closed desperately on the revolver. 
Dared she use it? If only she could 
frighten the man away! But he looked too 
strong and wicked to be easily frightened. 
If she showed her weapon she must be pre- 
pared to use it, and could she? To risk 
human life—to see the dear ones at home 
suffer for the comforts of life—which alter- 
native was the most painful? She was torn 
by conflicting fears and horrors. But sud- 
denly a dark, gaunt shape stood on the 
glistening ice between her and the robber, 
facing him, and the moon shone on white 
fangs and glaring wolfish eyes. The man 
started back with an oath. 

“Ts that your dog?” 

Miss Herndon made no reply. Little as 
she liked the savage-looking apparition, she 
would not refuse any protection the dog was 
inclined to give. But a gruff voice from 
back among the shadows called fiercely : 

“ Blast your dilly-dallying, Jake. Do you 
mean to get that money to-night, or not?” 

The effect was sudden and terrific. The 
dog fairly leaped into the air, and tore madly 
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in the direction of the voice, with a cry that 
rang in Miss Herndon’s ears for months 
afterward—a deep wild cry, half-how], half- 
bark, half of rage and agony, and half of 
triumph. There was a crash of boughs, and 
then a single scream of mortal agony sud- 
denly stifled. Forgetting everything else, 
robber and robbed rushed in pursuit. In 
the centre of a tiny glade beyond the shadows 
they came upon a terrible sight. A man 
was prostrate on the ground, still struggling 
for life, while the great gaunt beast above 
him, an incarnation of savage fury now, tore 
fiercely at his throat. 

The robber, Jake, cowered away in terror, 
muttering faintly, “That agent’s dog! It’s 
all up with Tom.” 

Miss Herndon made one frantic effort to 
tear the dog from his victim, but his wolfish 
eyes and ferocious growl turned her heart- 
sick, and his strength overpowered hers. 
She dared not use her revolver now. If she 
failed to kill him instantly, what would her 
own life be worth? And _ the victim’s 
decreasing struggles, the crimson fast staining 
the snow, told her only too plainly that she 
would run the risk in vain. 

Sick and faint, she turned to hurry from 
the Hollow, catching sight of her satchel as 
she did so. It was half-buried in the snow, 
its contents scattered around, and her purse 
beside it. Itstinctively, she snatched them 
up and fled, unmolested, for Jake, horrified 
at his comrade’s fate, had taken to his heels. 

With feet winged by terror, Miss Herndon 
crossed the frozen creek, hurried across the 
bottom-land, and had commenced the upward 
slope, when, with a rush and a bound, the 
dog stood before her, his jaw dropping a 
crimson stain on the white snow. She fell 
back with a shriek of terror. The gaunt 
animal responded with a bark that sounded 
reassuring, but seized a corner of her cloak 
in his bloody jaws, and attempted to pull 
her back towards the creek. She resisted. 
She tried to pull away from his hold, but 
she dared not strike him, and when she 
proffered the old bribe, a cracker, he would 
not even smell it. He had tasted blood, and 
nothing would tempt him now. He made 
no move to harm her, but tugged at her 
cloak, and uttered pitiful whines so unlike 
his first enraged howls that her fears were 
somewhat lessened. She yielded to his tug- 
ging, for two or three steps, when he released 
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his hold and trotted on ahead. But turning, 
a rod further on, he discovered that Miss 
Herndon was hurrying away from him. He 
gave a pitiful howl, and, once more leaping 
after her, caught her cloak, and tugged at it 
more, violently than ever, without offering 
her the slightest harm. 

“It is useless to resist,” she muttered, 
helplessly. “He means to drag me back to 
the creek. Can’t the beast be satisfied with 
the man he has already killed? What can 
he want of me?” 

She followed slowly, clasping the revolver 
tightly, and prepared for any emergeney. 
At first the dog clung to her cloak and 
pulled her on, but when they reached the 
frozen creek, seeing how unresistingly she 
came, he released the cloak, only looking 
back, and whining pitifully as he led on. 
Miss Herndon shivered with terror even 
now. It was all so strange and ghastly and 
mysterious. Over head the stars shone in 
frosty splendor through the leafless branches, 
and the moonlight sparkled from a thousand 
snow-crystals. There she. stood, on the 
frozen creek, far from human aid, the dark 
form of the man she had seen killed lying 
upon the sand near her, and the gaunt 
wolfish-looking ‘dog that had killed him 
urging her on she knew not for what pur- 
pose. 

His pitiful whine appealed to her so deeply 
that she followed along the creek, only 
swerving at times to avoid the ice. Where 
was he taking her? Suddenly he stopped at 
the foot of a towering oak, and emitted a 
long, mournful how]. Miss Herndon scanned 
the tree curiously. It stood several feet 
from the creek bank, completely surrounded 
by ice. It was dead, but a mass of wild 
grape-vine clung about the naked limbs, 
looking now, in the depth of winter, like a 
mass of knotted ropes. What was there 
here to explain the dog’s movements? It 
was evidently his destination, for he sat 
down upon his haunches, and looked up into 
her face expectantly. Miss Herndon looked 
about her in every direction. There was 
nothing unusual to be seen. She looked 
again at the tree, and, putting out her hand 
to draw the grape-vines aside, saw that the 
trunk was hollow. The dog leaped forward, 
thrust his nose in, then withdrew it with a 
wail. With her heart beating wildly, Miss 
Herndon pushed her hand underneath the 
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vines a little further. Something was there. 
Her hand touched something metallic. 
She looked closer, and recoiled with a scream, 
for a skeleton face met her gaze, and a 
skeleton hand held out a pistol. For some 
moments she stood trembling, almost ready 
for flight, then summoning all her courage 
she made a closer investigation. It was a 
skeleton, well-dressed, and standing in the 
hollow oak, the space being too contracted 
to admit of its falling. It faced the entrance, 
and the skeleton fingers held the pistol rest- 
ing upon a knotty branch. At the foot of 
the tree lay an open satchel, from which a 
once elegant book had fallen. The rains 
and snows of twelve months had blistered 
and ruined it, but Miss Herndon could make 
out enough of the half-effaced gilt lettering 
to see that it was “The Lives of the Presi- 
dents.” So she stood face to face with all 
that remained of the agent murdered in this 
Hollow a year before—the hapless dog’s 
more hapless master. She understood now 
why she had been led here, and saw plainly 
the dog’s motive for stopping everyone who 
passed by on that road. 

She turned away with a thrill of horror, 
only pausing to caress the loyal dog’s head a 
moment. “Poor old fellow! So you have 
been trying for a whole year to bring some- 
one to your master’s aid. Oh, if you could 
only talk!” She went quickly on her way, the 
dog offering no opposition. He had shown 
her what he wanted her to see. He sat 
there until she turned a bend in the stream, 
then rose, and uttering one long, mournful 
howl that made the woods ring he trotted 
after her. He had fulfilled his duty to the 
dead—had perhaps obeyed some dying com- 
mand to bring help, who knows?—and felt 
himself free to follow the only person among 
so many who had fed him or spoken kindly 
to him since his master’s death. 
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Miss Herndon paused one moment beside 
the dead tramp. He lay stiff and bloody, 
but she could not pity him, for she felt that 
he was one of the agent’s murderers. She 
fairly flew on to the station, the dog trotting 
quietly at her heels, and once or twice com- 
ing up to lick her hand and receive a caress 
in return. 

At the station she told her story. It 
excited intense interest, and a searching- 
party at once set out to find the skeleton 
and fetch it away, On the road they capt- 
ured Jake, who, not anticipating any trouble, 
had taken no pains to conceal himself. He 
and his dead companion were soon identified 
as tramps who had been in the county for 
some days. Hoping to better his own con- 
dition, and not having been directly con- 
cerned in the agent’s murder, Jake freely 
told the story. 

“Tom told me only yesterday, that he and 
a chum was hereabouts a year ago. They 
saw a book-agent collecting money, and 
ambushed him in the Hollew, but you bet 
he showed fight. Tom put a ball into him, 
but his dog fought like a tiger, and the man 
got away, and took his stand in a hollow 
tree, where his pistol kept them off till they 
thought they heard somebody coming and 
skedaddled without the money. Tom never 
knew but what the feller got away, for he 
didn’t dare to show up again till lately. He 
said yesterday, that a woman wouldn’t slip 
through his fingers so easily. But that 
durned dog was there, and knew his voice, 
and that was the end of him.” 

Always after that the dog was Miss 
Herndon’s constant companion, At first, 
she was more alarmed than pleased, but she 
soon came to lean upon his loyalty and 
courage, and his devotion spared her from 
many a fright in her lonely walks over deso- 
late country roads. 


WHEN THOU ART NEAR,.« 
BY JOSEPHINE PUETT SPOONTS. 


WHEN thou art near my glad heart sings 
In sweet content as mated bird ; 

From thy fond glance my sunshine springs— 
Sweet music sounds thy lightest word. 


Clasped in thy arms, no future feared, 
Life’s promise to the present clings ; 
When thou art near my glad heart sings 


In sweet content as mated bird. 


Far from thy side the bright day wings 
Its flight, or if by storm-clouds blurred 
I care not, see not what it brings, 
But pine apart, unblessed, uncheered-— 
When thou art near my glad heart sings 
In sweet content as mated bird. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 
BY MISS KENT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 230. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER III. 


T was a-cold, dreary, wet 
day, and Winifred sat 
in the corner, by 
courtesy called her 
room, and shed tears 
of disappointment 
because the neighbor 
who. had promised to 
take her home that 
evening had thought- 
lessly left her behind. 

It was Friday, and she had dismissed 
school early, expecting to go home. She 
deeply loathed to spend Sunday with the 
Parkers, but on this occasion her father had 
been unable to send for her. She had a 
still more bitter cause for resentment; the 
youngest Parker—christened Finis—had 
stolen her new hat, and eaten the flowers 
which adorned it. Winifred was almost 
ready to wish that the spray of blossoms had 
contained Paris-green enough on it to trans- 
late Finis to another sphere. 

As she sat there dismally, she heard 
Sherman Parker open the front door, and 
then heard Tom Lester and Leslie Fields ask 
to see the Squire, Sherman’s father. 

“He’s gone down to gran’pap’s,” said 
Sherman. ‘Ther’ ain’t nobody inside but 
me an’ granny.” 

“Miss Allwyn went home, I suppose?” 
questioned Fields. 

“Yes; she went with Smiths.” 

Winifred could hear every word that was 
said, for her room was separated from the 
other only by a lath partition, covered on 
one side with cotton-cloth and wall-paper, 
but she did not choose to correct Sherman’s 
mistake. Her eyes were red, her mood was 
blue; so she had no mind to meet the young 
gentlemen. 

One of the pair she had seen once or twice 
already in the course of the week; for 
Fields had come to the school-house in 





spite of her warning, and she was. meditat- 
ing the mitten direct, since no hint could 
check him in his mad career. 

Sherman volunteered to go for her father, 
and as she was evidently eager for the errand, 
the two men let her depart, and sat down to 
wait. 5 

“Say, Les,” said Tom Lester, “you seem 
to take an awful sight of interest in Winifred 
Allwyn !” 

“And what if I do?” asked his cousin, 
haughtily. 

“Oh, nothing,” rejoined Tom, mirthfully, 
“only ‘I wouldn’t advise any friend of mine 
to marry a school-teacher.’”’ 

“Oh, dry up, Tom!” said Fields, evidently 
provoked. “The foolish things that I said 
last Friday were said once too often. And 
it sounds uncommonly well for you to preach 
consistency! You were raving about her 
yourself last week—” 

“That was before I had seen Lina,” inter- 
rupted Tom. 

“And about next week you'll see some 
other ‘prettiest girl,’” replied Fields, who 
seemed disposed to play the Friar Laurence 
to his Romeo of a cousin. 

“No, sir,” protested Tom; but here, Wini- 
fred, horrified by the turn which the conver- 
sation had taken, rose and moved about, to 
apprise the gentlemen of her proximity. 

“That’s just Granny Parker,” said Tom. 
“‘She’s as deaf as a door-nail. So you are 
going to take back all that disgusting stuff 
about school-teachers, Les?” 

“Tf only I’m allowed to do so,” said 
Fields, gloomily; adding, irrelevantly, “I 
suppose there’s not a shadow of a chance 
for me.” 

“Why?” asked Tom, showing a degree of 
sympathy which plainly proved that the 
“shivering ghost” of his own affections had 
been successfully transferred from the fair 
one under discussion. “What was that 
speech of yours about ‘ faint heart?’” 

Fields laughed slightly. 
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“Tom,” said he, “I think I hit it pretty 
well about her ‘eyes,’ considering that I 
had never seen her. If ever the ‘summer 
heaven’s delicious blue’ got into a pair of 
eyes, it is in hers! And her complexion— 
no wonder you talked about it—it’s dazzling! 
Such a color, too; always bright, but chang- 
ing often enough to show that it’s a glow 
not a bloom!” 

“Lina’s complexion is the prettiest,” said 
Tom. “It makes me think of one of these 
summer peaches—dead-ripe.” 

This eclogue was interrupted by Mr. Par- 
ker’s entrance, which Winifred felt to be 
a pity. 

The young men transacted their business 
with the Squire, and went their way uncon- 
scious of the disdainful beauty who peeped 
at them through a rent in the green paper 
window-shade. 

She ought to have been grateful to them; 
they had effectually dried her tears and ban- 
ished her blues, but all the thanks they got 
was the quotation: ‘‘ Men are deceivers ever.” 

When Mrs: Parker returned that evening, 
she was surprised to find that Winifred had 
not gone home; and Winifred was surprised 
to hear that she must seek a new boarding- 
place. 

The Oklahoma fever had seized Mr. 
Parker; he had sold his farm, and intended 
to emigrate immediately. 

Winifred did not know where to go; she 
mentioned the matter to Mrs. Lester, whom 
she met the next day, and was cordially 
invited to stay with that lady for the rest of 
the term. 

Winifred had not thought of boarding 
with Mrs. Lester. She entertained the 
thought now with great reluctance; but no 
other place offered itself, and the following 
Tuesday found her established in one of Mrs. 
Lester’s large, comfortably-furnished rooms, 
which seemed inexpressibly pleasant after 
the Parker “ cubby-holes.” 

Winifred wondered, as she prepared to go 
down to dinner, whether she could meet Tom 
Lester and his cousin with any sort of uncon- 
sciousness, but she was spared the ordeal, 
so far as Fields was concerned; he did not 
appear. 

“Ts Leslie no better, mother?” 
inquired, at table. 

“No,” said Mrs. Lester; and in reply to 
an inquiry from Winifred, added that her 
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nephew seemed to have taken a very severe 
cold. 

“ Perhaps he has taken the measles,” said 
Winifred. 

“T had not thought of that,” said Mrs, 
Lester; “ but I don’t see how he could take 
them. I have kept Minnie from school eyer 
since the measles appeared.” 

“ He has been at the school-house several 
times,” said Tom. 

“Then, of course, he has taken the 
measles,” said Mrs. Lester. “It was very 
imprudent of him,” she added. “It some- 
times goes very hard with grown people, 
especially dark-complexioned ones.” 

“Winifred will have to nurse him—she 
was the cause of his catching ’em,” said 
Tom, slyly. 

His teasing words came true to an extent 
altogether unexpected, for not only Fields, 
but also Minnie Lester and the hired-girl 
fell victims to the troublesome malady. 

Minnie was a delicate child, and her 
mother’s idol; the latter could not bear to 
leave her darling’s bedside; so Fields was 
left to Tom’s care, and in the morning and 
evening, when his cousin was obliged to be 
out feeding the stock, the sufferer had to 
depend on the despised schoolmistress. 

For awhile Leslie was too ill to think of 
that, but when, finally, the fever left him, 
and he had only the misery of weakness to 
contend with, he began to object to the coals. 
of fire which Winifred’s dainty hands con- 
tinually heaped on his head. 

“Miss Allwyn,” he said, one morning, as 
she was arranging a delicious-looking break- 
fast at his bedside, “why do they let ‘ you” 
take all this trouble? Now I would will- 
ingly have the measles once a month to be 
waited on by you. But it is too much trou- 
ble—the girl could do it.” 

“The girl took the measles, and went 
home, long ago,” said Minnie Lester, who 
had accompanied Winifred. Minnie’s attack 
had proved much lighter than her cousin’s, 
and she had been up and out for some time. 

“ Well, I wish she would stay at home,” 
said Fields. “Her absence improves the 
cooking wonderfully. She used to put sugar 
in the corn-bread—I believe that that was 
what made me sick. Minnie, tell Aunt 


- Lucy that if she doesn’t want me to eat too 


much, she must not make such good muf- 
fins.” 
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“Mamma didn’t make them,” said Minnie. 
“Miss Allwyn made them, because mamma 
said she could hardly ever make good corn- 
bread, and she wanted some for you.” 

“Yes,” said Winifred, anticipating Fields’ 
thanks, “and I caught this cat-fish, and 
cooked it for you, too. Don’t you think it a 
fine one?” 

Fields praised the fish, and Minnie said, 
enviously: “ Did you and Tom go a-fishing 
last night, Miss Allwyn?” 

“Yes,” replied Winifred; “Mr. Mason 
and his wife went in the wagon, and invited 
us to join them. Is the coffee quite to your 
taste, Mr. Fields?” For Fields was wearing 
a most imperial frown. 

“ Yes, quite so, thank you,” he answered ; 
“everything is excellent.” 

He proved the sincerity of his praises by 
eating and drinking all that was brought to 
him, and then desiring more. 

“You will get well fast, I think,” said 
Winifred. ‘Your appetite is so good, and 
you do look so charmingly cross.” 

“Who wouldn’t look cross,’ retorted 
Fields, “down with this babyish disease 
while other fellows can go a-fishing with 
Miss Allwyn?” 

“T was not fishing for that compliment,” 
said Winifred. She thought he had small 
reason to complain, since she waited on him 
in the morning and read to him in the even- 
ing, the doctor having forbidden him to 
read. 

Fields was only too grateful, and Winifred 
found it difficult—for she could not help 
liking him—to keep him at the distance she 
had decided to be proper. 

“Tt sha’n’t be my fault,” she thought, 
“if he doesn’t have time to discover whether 
I’m ‘all that his fancy painted me.’ And 
if he is inconsistent enough to propose, any- 
how, I shall just give him his own advice 
about marrying a school-mistress.” 

But Fields, though not allowed to devote 
himself to her openly, managed to keep his 
memory green in her mind. 

“Minnie,” she said, one morning, “ who is 
it that puts such beautiful flowers in my 
room every day?” 

“Cousin Les, I s’pose,” said Minnie. 
“He gets a box of them from the green- 
house every day. I asked him what he was 
going to do with them, and he said he should 


_give them to his girl.” 
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“He didn’t mean me, then,” said Wini- 
fred, enraged by the possibility of such pre- 
sumption. 

“ Oh, yes, he did,” said Minnie, innocently. 
“He thinks all the world of you. He’s 
made a song about you—a pretty song, too.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Miss Allwyn. ‘“ Did 
you ever hear it?” 

“Yes,” replied Minnie; “I was up in the 
loft looking for eggs, and I heard him sing- 
ing it down in the stable. One verse of it 
goes like this: 

‘Her brow is like the snow-drift, 
Her neck is like the swan ; 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on; 
An’ dark-blue is her e’e— 
An’ for bonnie Winnie Allwyn 
I'd lay me down an’ dee.’” 


“Pshaw!” said Winifred, blushing bril- 
liantly. “That’s the oldest sort of a song. 
That’s ‘Annie Laurie,’ and whoever com- 
posed it, your cousin did not.” 

“Qh,” said Minnie, disconcerted, “I 
thought he did. It had your name in it.” 

Miss Allwyn abruptly closed the conver- 
sation. 

CHAPTER IV. 

“How one does miss Winifred!” said 
Mrs. Lester, on Sunday, as she entered the 
parlor in which her nephew was seated. 

“Everyone, you should say,” Fields re- 
plied. He looked at the clock severely, as 
if it had a hand or two in delaying some 
desired event: ‘‘She will be back this even- 
ing, I suppose?” he added, after a pause. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Lester. 

Fields gave a sigh of relief. 

“T used to hope,” Mrs. Lester went on, 
“that Tom and Winifred would make a 
match, but he has taken a great fancy to her 
sister. I don’t know but that it’s better so, 
however, for Lina is younger than Tom, and 
Winifred’s a year older.” 

“Yes,” said Fields; “Winifred is two 
years younger than I.” 

“JT don’t know much about Lina,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Lester. “She has been off at 
school until last spring, when she graduated. 
Winifred paid her expenses.” 

“Why doesn’t Captain Allwyn have a 
pension ?” asked Fields. ‘The wounds that 
he received, and the service he rendered, 
should entitle him to a large pension, it 
seems to me.” 
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“He won’t apply for one,” said Mrs, 
Lester. “I heard Winifred talking to Lina 
about it last Friday. Winifred was out of 
patience about something which had hap- 
pened at school. She said she wished she 
need never set foot in a dusty, noisy, stifling 
school-room again; that she would not need 
to if her father would only apply for a pen- 
sion, ‘He isn’t a school-mistress,’ she said, 
‘that he need be so confoundedly indepen- 
dent.’ Her language scandalized Lina, and 
Winifred went on to explain that it was a 
quotation from some gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance—she would not say whom. ‘A 
mighty chivalrous youth, I imagine,’ Lina 
said. ‘Chivalry is gone,’ rejoined Winifred, 
‘and I don’t think it’s gone South, either.’” 

Fields flushed hotly. He knew what 
Southerner was responsible for Winifred’s 
sneer at the “courtiers of the sun,” but it 
evidently hurt him. Some one has said that 
the word “ ungentlemanlike” from a woman 
is always worse than a blow in the face to a 
man, and the word “unchivalrous” must 
be little less intolerable to a gentleman. 

“ Winifred shares something of her father’s 
feeling towards the South, I believe,” said 
Mrs. Lester. ‘“‘ He is sometimes as bitter as 
if the war hadn’t ended a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago.” 

Captain Allwyn’s likes and dislikes ought 
to have interested Fields, but he walked the 
floor in frowning silence; and Mrs. Lester, 
leaving him, went to see that Winifred’s 
room was ready; and Winifred, arriving 
some minutes later, found Fields alone in 
the parlor. 

She greeted him very graciously; and, as 
she unwound the veil which protected her 
delicate complexion, she said, gayly, that 
she had found a specimen of a flower about 
which she and Fields had disputed, and that 
‘she could now convince him that it was not 
merely a school-mistress’ self-conceit which 
had made her so confident. 

“You are forever alluding to that old 
prejudice of mine,” said ‘Fields, frowning 
fearfully, “a prejudice which you destroyed 
in a day—as you are well aware. It gives 
you so much pleasure to punish me, that 
I ought to suffer without a word. But you 
should remember that ‘chivalry is gone,’ and 
that ‘it’s not gone South,’ according to Miss 
Allwyn.” 

Winifred colored uncomfortably. 
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“ How did you happen to hear that spite- 
ful little joke of mine?” she said. “I would 
not have had you hear it for anything. But 
you need not take me to task for—I didn’t 
mean it.” 

She glanced at him, archly, as she added: 
“One says things, occasionally, which one 
can’t maintain, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” Fields assented. “We are 
quits, now, Miss Allwyn,” taking her hand. 

And thus the case of the School-mistress 
vs. Southern Chivalry was amicably com- 
promised. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ir was the close of a beautiful Decoration- 
Day. May seemed to have borrowed June’s 
crown of roses, that Queen Flora’s richest 
treasures might glow on the graves of those 
whom the nation delighted to honor. 

The Allwyns, in company with their 
neighbors, had gone to the graveyard, near 
the battle-field, where speeches, songs, and 
strewing of flowers had been indulged in as 
usual, 

It was now after sunset, and Winifred was 
in her bower alone, enjoying the bewildering 
sweetness of grape-blossoms and roses com- 
mingled. Above the bower sang a mocking- 
bird, rising and falling in the fragrant air as 
if “flung up momently” by the fountain of 
song within him. 

Winifred was not allowed to enjoy these 
“spring delights” very long; her little sister 
came out to inform her that Mr. Fields was 
in the house, desiring to see her. “ We shall 
have to sit in the dining-room,” thought 
Winifred ; for Tom and Lina, now happily 
engaged, held the parlor in undisputed pos- 
session. 

The dining-room was pleasant enough, 
especially at the window where Winifred 
and Fields established themselves—a west 
window wreathed about with woodbine, 
whose “fragrant foam” sweetened all the 
air. However, if the young people had 
observed that Captain Allwyn was seated on 
the porch only a few feet distant, they would, 
probably have chosen another window. 

Captain Allwyn did not seem disposed to‘ 
notice the pair; he was in a reverie—prob- 
ably living over again certain hours of 
“glorious life,’ when, following the flag 
which “never has been conquered,” he 
fought for the freedom of the few and the 
union of the many. 
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“What have you been doing to-day?” 
asked Fields. 

“Decorating, of course,” said Winifred. 

“ Decorating yourself?” said Fields, look- 
ing at a Grand Army badge which she was 
wearing. 

Winifred laughed, and explained that the 
badge was her father’s, but she liked to 
wear it. 

“Let me see it, please,” said Fields; and 
when Winifred had given him the badge, he 
proceeded to make a good deal of fun of it, 
misinterpreting the design in the most 
absurd manner. 

He could not tease Winifred, however ; 
she knew that his father had been an officer 
in the Confederate army, but she knew, too, 
that Fields had really no more prejudice 
than was consistent with loyalty. What was 
the war to either of them, young as they 
were, with none of their own in the graves 
which “glory guards?” 

“Better decorate me,” Fields said, finally, 
“instead of wasting roses on dead heroes.” 

“You’re neither grave nor hero,” Wini- 
fred objected. 

“Old Ninny’s tomb was not more grave,” 
said Fields. “And don’t I prove myself a 
hero every time I come here, by going away 
again ?” 

“Oh,” said Winifred, “but if I decorate 
you for going away, sha’n’t I be very rude?” 

“To send me away without even a rose 
would be worse,” said Fields; “and, Wini- 
fred, I don’t mean to go until I know—” 

He could not finish his sentence, for 
an intruder appeared in the person of 
Captain Allwyn, who entered the room, and, 
seating himself, began to talk politics to 
Fields, a subject which the latter especially 
shunned when with the captain, since they 
belonged to opposite parties. But to-night 
the captain was unavoidable. Fields took 
his hat, at last, in despair, and bade Wini- 
fred a wistful good-night, thus making a 
much earlier exhibition of heroism than he 
had intended, and the captain, still arguing, 
followed him even to the gate. 

“Well, he will feel more like following 
the plow to-morrow,” thought Winifred, 
“than if he had stayed, as usual; but I’d 
like to know just what he was about to say 
when papa came in.” 

Her curiosity on this point increased 
uncomfortably, when day after day passed, 
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and night after night intervened, without 
another visit from Fields. 

Their homes were several miles apart, and 
the Lesters had gone to Eureka Springs for 
Minnie’s health, but Winifred felt sure that 
she should have heard if sickness or absence 
prevented Fields from coming. 

“He is like all the rest!” she thought, 
bitterly. “Iam glad that I never let him 
say a word.” And, inconsistently, she began 
to wonder whether she had been too cuold— 
whether he might not justly feel discourage- 
ment. 

Tormented thus by vain conjecture and 
useless regrets, she sat in the dining-room, 
one drizzly morning, and wished that the 
honeysuckle at the window were pulled up 
by the roots—it reminded her so of the 
night when Fields was last there. Then she 
scolded herself for a sickly, spiritless simple- 
ton. 

“Perhaps it’s retribution,” she thought— 
“T’ve mittened so many;” and fora moment 
the mocking light returned to her eyes. 
“But I never pretended to care for any of 
them !” 

“JT wish your papa had not started to 
town,” said Mrs. Allwyn, coming in. “It’s 
beginning to rain hard; he will be drenched, 
and I don’t know what to put on him.” 

“T must mend that other coat of his,” 
said Winifred. ‘“ Papa never gets anything 
new until he is a positive scare-crow.” 

“No,” assented Mrs. Allwyn; “and yet, 
when he was young, no one was more par- 
ticular about appearance.” 

“All men affect perfection, even in trifles, 
when they are young,” said Winifred, dis- 
dainfully. 

“They are about as near it then as ever,” 
said Mrs. Allwyn, pensively. 

“Aren’t you inconsistent, mamma? When 
you were speaking of Mr. Mason, the other 
day, you seemed to think his age ought to 
count in his favor, rather than otherwise.” 

“ He is not so old,” said Mrs. Allwyn;. “and 
his four or five hundred thousand would 
relieve you from that tiresome teaching.” 

“Mr. Mason is a thing of the past, 
mamma,” Winifred said. “I refused him 
again last night, and I don’t think he will 
bother me any more.” 

“T suppose you refused Leslie . Fields, 
too?” said Mrs. Allwyn, “since he has 
stopped coming.” 
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“He didn’t give me a chance to refuse 
him,” said Winifred, forcing a laugh. 

“T think he would have, with the least 
encouragement. You are too finical, Wini- 
fred,” said Mrs. Allwyn. “Now, Leslie 
Fields—I liked him; and, though he is not 
rich, as Mr. Mason is, he has a nice farm—” 

“And a pretty house, which I helped to 
plan,” said Winifred. ‘“ ‘But I'll not marry 
at all, at all.” 

She tripped away to get her father’s coat, 
and was soon busy fastening in the lining, 
which had ripped from the sleeve. 

“T loathe this kind of work in warm 
weather,” she thought, jerking the coat 
about over her dainty white dress. “ Hot, 
heavy old thing! Papa always has about 
a peck of papers in his pockets. I wonder 
what they are, anyhow? Probably a lot of 
letters which he’s forgotten to mail.” 

She investigated the paternal pocket, and 
discovered three sealed letters, which seemed 
to confirm her suspicions, until she saw that 
they were all addressed to her, and all in the 
handwriting of Leslie Fields. 

Well she knew that writing! though she 
sat staring at it as if it were bewilderingly 
strange. 


“T do think!” she said, at last, thus hint-_ 
ing the unutterable; and, after a comparative | 


glance at post-marks, she tore open the old- 
est of the letters and began to read. 

It told a piteous tale. Captain Allwyn 
had overheard Fields deriding the G. A. R. 
badge, and taken such offense as had made 
him order Fields to cease his visits to Wini- 
fred. Fields had apologized, begged, and 
prayed in vain; the captain had declared 
that his daughter should have nothing to do 
with a family of “rebels.” Finally, Fields 
had retorted that he would discontinue his 
attentions to Miss Allwyn at her bidding 
only, and hence these lines. Here Winifred 
was interrupted by Lina, who came in, 
exclaiming: 

“Winifred, we want you! Here’s Mr. 
Fields and papa both half-drowned! Come, 
help us get some dry things for them.” 

Winifred’s head was in a whirl with these 
giddying revelations, but she dawned on the 
drenched Fields like Aurora’s self, star-eyed 
and crimson-cheeked. 

“You do deserve to be decorated,” she 
said, when she had thanked him for the 
rescue of her stern parent. 
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But to dry the heroes was the first deside- 
ratum. 

“Papa’ll have to put on his G. A. R. suit,” 
Winifred said, dealing out linen to her 
mamma; “I didn’t get that other coat 
mended.” 

When the captain, warm and comfortable 
had told for the twentieth time to his wife 
how the brook was up; how Texas, the 
horse, had balked in the middle of it; how 
he had beaten Texas, how Texas cared not; 
how Fields had appeared on the other side, 
but passed not by; how the wagon had finally 
gone over with him, the captain in it; and 
Fields had instantly plunged to the rescue— 
when, I say, this story had gone through its 
twentieth edition, Mrs. Allwyn saw fit to 
leave her hero and see about dinner. 

Winifred, heartlessly ignoring Mr. Fields’ 
probable impatience to see her, slipped down 
to her father’s study, and found, as she 
desired, its occupant alone, standing at a 
window ina reverie that might have been 
something like Clarence’s dream. 

“ Papa,” said Miss Allwyn, startling him, 
as her light step had not attracted his atten- 
tion, “I should like to know what I have ever 
done that you should treat me so?—taking 
all my letters, and forbidding Mr. Fields the- 
house just for nothing.” 

The only answer was a little laugh, 
Winifred, naturally incensed, went on defi- 
antly: “I can tell you one thing, papa: your 
extraordinary measures wouldn’t have hin- 
dered! Mr. Fields would have asked me 
some time, and I’d have taken him!” 

“Would you?” said her listener, turning, 
and taking her—it was Fields, dressed, for 
his sins, in the captain’s G. A. R. suit. 

It was well for him that he had been 
nearly drowned that day, and that a month’s. 
separation had revealed his value, else Wini- 
fred’s pride might have made trouble, so. 
angry was she, so ashamed of her self- 
betrayal. 

“The light was in my eyes,” she said, 
half-disposed to shed tears, “and I saw only 
that old blue—” 

“¢ Blue is the sweetest color that’s worn,’ ”’ 
laughed the lucky lover. 

They both laughed, but Winifred felt that 
Fortune had got even with her; she had 
been much courted, but the one for whom 
she cared had never told his love, but had, 
so to speak, courted her UNDER THE ROSE. 
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IN ROSAMOND’S BOWER. 


BY LUELLEN TETERS, 


OROTHY sat 
out in the old 
kitchen - gar- 
den, under 
the grass- 
sweeping 
boughs of a 
gnarled apple- 
tree, shelling 
peas. Betty, 
the cook, and 
maid-o f-all- 
work, had 
taken to her bed with a painful tooth; and, 
as Aunt Jemima was all but bed-ridden, the 
duties of the house, fortunately very light, 
devolved on Dorothy. 

It was not the task that displeased her, as 
she sat there, this warm July afternoon. 
Now and again she puckered her pretty, 
straight brows, and the peas, popping from 
their close green confinements, rattled down 
into the shallow pan. Some more daring 
flew out and around, until even old Tabby, 
snoring musically at the girl’s feet, was 
roused to that pitch where patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and looked irefully at his 
mistress, while indulging in a war-like series 
of “spitz.” 

The girl was supremely unconscious of it 
all; her thoughts were in a labyrinthian 
tangle. To resolve her intangible discomfort 
to a material grievance, her discontent arose 
from a fact, trivial in itself, but of serious 
vonsideration to her. It was the same old 
question, which, in Eden, perplexed our 
Mother Eve, and was duly inherited by her 
legionary force of daughters—the question 
of dress. 

Dorothy could not say “which,” but 
“what?” There was Mrs. Lacy-Smythe’s 
garden-party to-morrow afternoon. As they 
were of annual occurrence only, fortunate 
were they to whom the opportunity was 
offered. The girl’s going involved the sub- 
ject of dress. Now, if it were only an even- 





ing-party, she thought, her gown would not 
be noticed, but with the glaring sun inso- 
lently eyeing one, it would be impossible to 
conceal the “ravages of time.” Her one 
gown was historical—it had served at ger- 
mans, parties, and theatricals; it had been 
described as a “dainty affair of mousseline 
de soi,” or “a severely simple Grecian cos- 
tume,” contradictorily, on indefinitely, until 
Dorothy would often wonder if it hadn’t 
been a case of mistaken identity—but then 
she knew the society reporter in that capac- 
ity. But, despite the many alluring descrip- 
tions, the gown was one and the same, and 
although she keenly appreciated the reporter’s 
cleverness of pen, yet she knew already his 
powers of imagination must have been con- 
torted far beyond all hope of normalization. 

She remembered Mrs. Lacy - Smythe’s 
garden-party of a year ago; then she was 
Great-aunt Martha’s prospective heiress, 
and Jack Tracy, dear Cousin Jack, had told 
her he loved her; and then that horrid 
Dutch baron came, and, as if he had a claim 
on her, carried her off to her great-aunt’s 
protecting wing. She did not see Jack 
again. The next day, the baron proposed 
to her, or her prospective millions; but, in 
face of her aunt’s wrath, she refused him. 
And, but two or three days after that, Great- 
aunt Martha died, and when the will was 
read, to everybody’s consternation, the whole 
of the éstate was left to Jack Tracy, except- 
ing a single bequest to Dorothy, and that 
was the old lady’s cast-off clothing contained 
in a huge trunk! 

Jack Tracy had immediately gone abroad, 
but he had returned last week, and would 
undoubtedly be at the garden-party to-mor- 
row. She must go. The historical gown, 
with huge rents in the skirt, and various 
stains of fruit on the front, was out of the 
question. Perhaps there might be some- 
thing in that trunk; it had never been 
opened since her great-aunt locked it. 

She finished her task with alacrity, and 
hurried up into the dusty old garret, where 
the trunk had been stowed away. There 
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was an endless amount of clothing in it, 
some fashioned in the style of the beginning 
of the century, other gowns, more modish 
in their narrow waists and high-shoulder 
effects. One in particular took her fancy ; 
it was of some exquisite, diaphanous mate- 
rial, of the palest shade of torquoise—so 
pale, that it was neither blue nor green. 
The skirt and the trimmings of the waist 
were wrought in silver, in Arabesque design. 
There were even dainty slippers, and silken- 
hose to match. The dress recailed vividly 
to the girl’s memory the last time she had 
seen her great-aunt in it, for the old lady 
affected juvenility of dress. She had gone 
out on the balcony, after dinner that night, 
and found her great-aunt there, in this 
lovely gown. The old lady had motioned 
her nearer, placing a gaunt hand on the 
girl’s forehead; she peered into her face 
with burning eyes. 

“Child,” she had said, in her tremulous 
voice, “‘ you angered me, foolish one. I had 
hoped to see you the wife of the baron— 
but—well, it will be righted.” Then she 
resumed her slow walk. The young girl 
had darted into the house. The old lady 
looked uncanny in the pale moonlight, which 
flickered through the leafage of the trees. 
The lawyers had instigated a search for 
another will, but to no avail. 

Hark! what was that? Dorothy looked 
over her shoulder in a fright. A great rat 
scampered across the creaking boards, and 
the girl, snatching the gown and shoes, ran 
down the narrow stair-case. 

- x ~ * * % 

Mrs. Lacy-Smythe’s garden-party opened 
with great brilliancy. A dazzling kaleido- 
scope of gay figures and brilliant booths, 
set off advantageously by an emerald lawn 
and the darker green of the shrubbery. An 
orchestra, concealed by an array of palms 
and flowers, filled the air with melody. 
Despite the hot sun, which beat down with 
all its fervor on a July day, the tennis and 
archery courts were well filled, and even cro- 
quet had its disciples. 

Dorothy, just returned from a bout of 
tennis with a youth of lanky proportions, 
was standing atthe side of her hostess, idly 
fanning her hot cheeks. She looked mar- 
velously fair in her great-aunt’s gown; the 
torquoise tone brought out the soft pink in 
her face, and burnished into amber-threads 


the rebellious locks of hair curling about 
her face. 

Unconsciously, her eyes, with faint sadness 
in their depths, rested on her Cousin Jack, 
who was directing the aim of some young 
lady in the archery-court. She brought her- 
self back guiltily, as Mrs. Lacy-Smythe said, 
questioningly : 

“Tired, my dear?” 


“Oh, no,” she cried ; “but uncomfortably ° 


warm.” 

“Tt is very warm,” responded the hostess. 
“Ah, here comes your cousin. No, don’t 
go,” as Dorothy half-turned to leave. “Miss 
Dorothy thinks it very warm,” she went on, 
as Jack came up, merely acknowledging the 
girl’s presence by a bow. “ Perhaps a cooler 
place could be found over there in ‘Rosa- 
mond’s Bower.’ I-must attend to some other 
duties, or I should enjoy going with you.” 

“Tf Miss Dorothy will permit me,” replied 
the young man, stiffly. 

“Yes,” broke in their hostess, seeing the 
girl hesitate, “go;” and she departed, leaving 
the two alone. 

The young man sullenly whipped the 
sward with his cane, and angrily decapi- 
tated a few straggling white clover-heads. 

“Well,” he asked, finally, as his cousin 
silently watched him, “will you go?” 

She half turned, then, with a faint sigh, 
which did not escape Jack’s notice, said: 
“Yes; I will go.” 

He looked up quickly. “If it is so repug- 
nant, don’t come,” he began, ungraciously. 
Then, meeting her glance, troubled and sad: 
“Come,” more gently, “let us go; I am 
going away next week, and may never see 
you again.” 

She smiled faintly. ‘Conclusive reason- 
ing; but I will go,” she answered. Her 
reluctance was so evident, that he, displeased, 
barely vouchsafed a word while they crossed 
the lawn towards the bower. 

He pulled aside the boughs for her to enter, 
and the branches closed after him with a 
snap. There was but one seat of economic 
dimensions. The girl seated herself, and 
looked with faint amusement at the young 
man, leaning in a most uncomfortable man- 
ner against the tree. 

“Won't you sit down, too?” she inquired. 
“There is plenty of room.” 

“T am very comfortable,” he replied, 
coldly. 
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Rebuffed in her efforts to start the ball of 
conversation, Dorothy leaned back lazily in 
the seat, determined that the next venture 
should come from him. She did not wait 
long; by degrees he began to thaw, and 
soon emerged from the state of frigidity that 
surrounded him. 

“T met your betrothed in Holland,” he 
vouchsafed, after an interchange of plati- 
tudes about the weather, and success of the 
party. 

“ Unfortunately, that is something I don’t 
possess,” she replied, with faint irony in her 
voice. 

“There is no need of subterfuge,” he 
rejoined, savagely. “You can’t deny the 
existence of that Dutch baron.” 

“No one can,” she said, demurely, casting 
down her ‘eyes, and striving to repress a 
smile as visions of the corpulent baron and 
his carmine face flashed through her mind. 
“Tt is painfully evident.” 

“You take refuge in equivocation,” Jack 
began, hotly; then pausing, continued in a 
low voice: “Do you remember a year ago, 
Dorothy ?” 

“A very warm day, was it not?” she 
answered, shifting her position so that he 
could not see the hot flush his words had 
called forth in her face. Did she not 
remember? Only too well. 

“Your tendency to literalism is as aston- 
ishing as it is new,” he continued, sarcastic- 
ally smiling at her reply. “No; on the 
contrary, I thought it just the reverse—for 
me! I told you then I loved you. Oh, you 
needn’t turn away—I sha’n’t say it now. 
But you were saved from answering me by 
the appearance on the scene of your baron. 
The next day I learned, from good authority, 
that you were to marry him. I thought I 
read in your eyes, Dorothy, something 
warmer than this hateful platonic regard of 
cousins, but what I heard contradicted—” 

“And your authority?” she interrupted, 
. calmly, 

“Your Great-aunt Martha.” 

“But I refused the honor,” she cried, 
flushing under his surprised look, “even at 
the risk of displeasing my aunt—which I 
did—” 

Jack started towards her eagerly, with 
love, long pent-up, shining in his eyes. 

“And you’re not engaged?” he persisted. 

“No!” evading his efforts to take her 
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hand. “Come,” rising quickly, “let us 
return.” 

“No, no,” he cried, drawing her back into 
the seat, and taking the remaining space at 
her side. “Do you think I will let you go 
this way now ?” 

Hestill held her hands; she faintly remon- 
strated against their imprisonment. 

“Why not? Am TI not your cousin?” he 
asked, smiling at her embarrassment. I 
insist on the privileges of cousinship.” 

“But—you mustn’t.” 

“Eminently feminine in your logic; 
besides, I have a right to.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“You are going to marry me,” he said, 
boldly, paling as he spoke. 

It was a master-stroke, but it failed; if he 
had simply asked “Will you marry me?” 
he might have attained his object, but—of 
such peculiar complexity is the feminine 
heart—his tone of quiet assumption angered 
the girl. She rose quickly. 

“You must hear me,” he cried, catching 
her by the dress. “‘I love you. I have loved 
you all these weary months, although I 
believed you pledged to another. I went 
abroad, but your image went with me. I 
avoided you, simply because I dared not 
trust myself to go near you. My darling, 
take pity on me—love me.” 

He was so near her she could feel his 
breath hot on her cheek. Her very heart 
was fighting for him. He loved her! She 
no longer resented his assumption, for it 
thrilled her to know he wanted her. But 
woman’s pride, born of her suffering the 
past months, conquered. It delighted her 
to refuse him. 

“T will not marry you,” she began, proudly; 
then, woman-like, burst into tears. 

He started towards her, and stopped short, 
for had she not just refused him? A little 
piece of paper rolled out of the girl’s pocket 
as she drew forth a handkerchief, and fell 
at Jack’s feet. Still wavering, he stooped 
and picked it up. Carelessly he unfolded it. 
The words seemed to chain his attegfion. 
“Dorothy,” he cried, holding it up, “‘it is all. 
yours—the missing will.” 

She took it, with dazed eyes, and read: 
“JT, Martha Vennor, being of sane mind, 
do hereby bequeath to my grandniece, Dor- 
othy Vennor, the whole of my estate, to wit, 
etc.” Twice she read the paper through—it 
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was all hers. She had forgotten the young 
man. Her thoughts came back suddenly, as 
he held out his hand to her. 

“T am going away,” he said, smiling at 
her, despite the fickle turn of fortune; “let 
me congratulate you!” 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “I will not take it 
— it is still yours.” 

He laughed at her childishness. “My 
dear girl,” he said, “the money is legally 
yours; no words of yours can make it miné, 
I am heartily glad, for you will be benefited 
by it more than I ever could be. It could 
not bring me the woman I love, and it may 
bring you your heart’s choice. I must go.” 

He held out his hand still for a final 
good-by. 

“You say you love me,” she began, hastily, 
with hot cheeks, “and you refuse to take 
back this money—” 

“T do love you,” he broke in. “I shall 
always love you; but I could not, cannot take 
what is not mine by right.” 

“You might take it, with a slight encum- 
brance,” she replied, in low tones, Hadn’t 
he already proposed to her? 

He flushed red—her meaning was obvious 
-—but he could not permit the sacrifice. 
Her generosity touched him, for was it not 
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to restore the money that she made the offer, 
sacrificing even herself? 

“T could not endure a loveless marriage,” 
he answered. “You refused me; you don’t 
love me. I care nothing for the money.” 

“You refuse me?” she cried, with a pecul- 
iar glitter in her eyes. ‘“ Yes, or no?” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a long tein 
“T refuse.” 

“Then,” she cried, waving the will, “so— 
I tear it—deprive myself of this hateful 
money. Now I am plain Dorothy Vennor 
again, and you once more the heir,” and 
she sank sobbing on the rustic seat. 

The young man had tried to prevent her 
from tearing the paper, but his efforts were 
futile. It lay in atoms on the ground; now 
and then bits danced merrily off on the light 
breeze. 

“Dorothy!” he exclaimed, a light sud- 
denly breaking in on him. He was very 
near her now, and her hands were no longer 
her own property. “ Dorothy, when you made 
me a certain offer a few minutes ago, was 
it only, solely to restore the money to me? 
Was it?” he repeated, raising her face to his, 

“No, not only that,” she said, simply, 
smiling with tear-filled eyes as he stooped 
and kissed her. 
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BY MRS. S. H. SNIDER, 


“Two little graves, unmarked by any stone, 
* Nor e’en a lowly cross, 
“To tell from whence the little ones had flown, 
Nor whose had been the loss ; 
Yet flowers were blossoming, in beauty rare, 
And tended carefully— 
Pansies and violets, white lilies everywhere, 
With heads bowed prayerfully. 


Tall roses, red and white, with odorous breath, 
And nodding little daisies 

All full of life; there seemed no thought of death, 
Nor aught of sorrow’s traces— 2 

Only the sombre cypress-weeping shade, 
And those small mounds of green; 

Ah, sad it seemed! no tender words there said 
Of loss and pain unseen. 


Yet as I mused, a minor lullaby 
The summer’s pulses stirred, 

“Soft perfume-chords of flower-harmony 
Were blent with all I heard ; 


The odorous waves seemed beating on the air 
In rhythmic pity sweet— 

As if, indeed, regret were everywhere 
For those tired little feet. 


The murmuring music of the south-wind’s sigh 
Held notes of languorous pain, 

And from the cypress came a bird’s sad cry 
Of longing all in vain; 

The pansies blooming on each little bed 
Breathed thoughts of vain regret, 

A drooping rose, its crimson heart’s-blood shed— , 
The daisies’ eyes were wet. 


I heard the music of a silvery chime 
From lily-bells rung low, 

And sadly sweet, as if in sorrow’s clime, 
Their throats were tuned to woe; 

The brook sang ceaselessly its sad refrain, 
And somewhere overhead, 

A mourning dove added its note of pain 
In sorrow for the dead. 
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I. 


Ou, sweet and smoky are the airs that blow 
across the stubble’s brown! 

Veiled densely, like a harem-bride, appears afar 
the hillside town : 

Here steam the fleecy marsh-mists up, and there 
a drift of dust floats down. 

Upon the meadow lately mowed, 

Where, perched on basket-builded load, 

With “hi!” and “hoi!” a red-shawled squaw 
drives down the endless country road. 


II. 


She hears (and turns her eyes aloft) the hollow 
thunder of the train ; 

She sees the thatch of spider-web upon the 
wheat-rick in the lane; 

She notes the fog-bank drift up-stream the while 
the tree-toad chirps of rain; 

Uncapped are rye and clover stooks; 

The seed-bags lie in careless nooks; 

By bridge and ford wait crippled carts sunk 
hub-deep in the shrunken brooks. 








IIl. 


The farm-dogs bark from fallen bars; the lilies 
nod against the doors; 

She sees the wind-blown thistle-down dance o’er 
the bright-striped cottage-fioors ; 

The moored canoes tug at their ropes along the 
wimpling river-shores ; 

“More wet!” the skulking quails forewarn ; 

And winding loud her bone-wrought horn, 

The squaw draws rein beside a gate with— 

“ Buy a basket, buy the morn?” 


f- 


IV. 


And so from house to house she goes, 
her furtive eye upon the west; 
Linked tracks of turtle cross her road ; 
the wood-dove sits and preens its 
breast ; 
The farm-house chimneys darkly smoke 
and everyone is drooping-tressed. 
Then downward trail in sudden plight 
The veilings of the village height; 
' And in a wash of rainy gray the 
lh trembling landscape sinks from 
it. sight. 
VoL. CIi—21. (817) 
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BY KATE WALLACE CLEMENTS. 


ILL you see that the blue- 
room is in order, Mar- 
garet? My cousin, Miss 
Gaunt, is coming.” 

It was Paul Denning 
who spoke, the master and 
owner of Gaunt Hall, as he 
finished reading the deli- 
cately-perfumed missive that 
announced the coming of 
his guest. 

“Tt is quite unexpected,” he went 

on. ‘Miss Gaunt’s letter has 

been delayed. She will be here— 
let me see—why, this very evening. 

Will you announce her coming to 

your mistress,” he added; “and remember, 

Margaret, you’re to have everything as com- 

fortable as possible.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” muttered the old house- 
keeper, as she raised a white and startled 
face to his, “ Did I understand you to say 
that Miss Katharine Gaunt was coming?” 
she questioned. 

On the haughty face the faintest suspicion 
of a frown stole as he answered: “ Yes, my 
Cousin Kathy. Do you remember her?” 

“To be sure I remember her, Master Paul,” 
she said. “ How could I forget her?” she 
went on, with that freedom of speech oft- 
times permitted in an old servant. “Was 
it not she who—” 

“Hush, Margaret,” he said, “not another 
word; and remember, you are not to men- 
tion that foolish affair to your mistress, It 
is forgotten years ago. Do as I bade you, 
Margaret,” he added, “and take this for new 
ribbons for your cap.” He held the piece 
of silver before her, but the hand of the 
faithful servant refused to accept a bribe. 

“No, no, Master Paul,” she said, proudly. 
“T can keep things to myself without being 
paid for holding my tongue.” 

“T did not mean to offend you,” he said, 
by way of apology; slipping the money back 
into his pocket as he went out into the sun- 
shine humming an old love-tune. 

She watched him from the open window, 
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and saw him take the letter from his pocket 
and press it fondly to his lips. 

“Forgotten years ago,” she muttered, 
“Aye, aye, Paul Denning, ’tis a wicked lie, 
May God forgive you for it. So-I must 
announce her coming to my mistress,” she 
said, half-aloud, with a ring of sarcasm in 
her voice. “It’s not. an easy task,” she 
went on, “and the sooner it’s over the 
better.” 

Slowly she climbed the broad oaken-stairs, 
as if grown suddenly older. Stopping at 
a half-open doorway, she peered cautiously 
in. After listening a moment, she entered, 
gliding noiselessly to the window, opened 
the casement, letting a flood of sunshine in. 

What a beautiful room it was, with its 
exquisite hangings of blue and gold! Every- 
thing betokened wealth, from the waxed 
floor, almost hidden with soft rugs, to the 
rare paintings and gleaming statuettes. 
Invariably one associated the occupant of 
this room with its surroundings. There was 
an individuality about it. You knew she 
must be fair by the tints of azure and gold. 
The harp and mandolin yonder gave eyvi- 
dence of musical talent, while a wee pair 
of slippers told you that the mistress of 
Gaunt Hall-was certainly not a large 
woman. Opening into this apartment was 
another room, hung in the same exquisite 
tints. The old housekeeper knocked respect- 
fully at this door; receiving no response, she 
went softly to the bedside. Holding back 
the silken curtains, she stood watching the 
beautiful sleeper. 

“Poor child !” she said, pityingly. “Poor 
child! I hate to tell her.” 

The sleeper moved; she must have heard 
that pitying voice, as the white eyelids were 
uplifted, and the young mistress of Gaunt 
Hall awoke with a smile. 

“You here, Margaret?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear,” said the old woman. “ Will 
I call Phebe?” 

“No, Margaret. Won’t you help me to 
dress this morning? Besides, I want you 
to interpret my dream. I dreamed,” she 
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went on, “that up the garden-walk two 
horses came prancing all flecked with 
foam.” 

“Hasty news,” said Margaret; “and, 
indeed, your dream is going to be fulfilled. 
Your husband’s cousin, Miss Katharine 
Gaunt, is coming this very night.” She gave 
a sigh of relief, as if the imparting of this 
piece of information was a decidedly unpleas- 
ant task. Then she straightened her cap, 
and set her thin lips firmly together, as if 
to say: “ask me no questions.” 

As the mistress of Gaunt Hall was scarcely 
more than a child, she did just what a child 
would have done under the circumstances— 
plied the housekeeper with questions until 
that cautious old body was at her wit’s end 
to know just how to answer them and 
remain faithful to her trust. 

“Do tell me all about her,” the young 

wife said. “How strange of Paul not to 
have mentioned her name. Perhaps he 
meant to surprise me. Is she pretty?” 
. “No, dear,” answered the old servant, as 
she brushed the soft cur!s of her mistress. 
“She is—’ She stopped suddenly, as if 
uncertain what to say. It would never do 
to express her opinion of the expected guest 
—not here, with those questioning blue eyes 
upon her. 

“She is—what, Margaret? Do tell me,” 
broke in the voice of Mrs. Denning. “ How 
strange you act—you are trembling.” 
*“There; dear, don’t let me frighten you,” 
said Margaret, kindly. “I only meant to 


say that Miss Gaunt is not what you would - 


call a pretty woman. Some folks,” she 
added, “ might call her handsome. But, as 
for me, I never admired large, showy women. 
I fancy the master’s choice.” 

- She looked, as she spoke, with unfeigned 
admiration into the sweet upturned face, so 
pure and lovely, so unlike the dark witching 
beauty of Katharine Gaunt. 

A faint flush rose to the younger woman’s 
face. Only genuine admiration for her young 
mistress, and not mere flattery, she knew 
prompted the housekeeper to make such a 
speech. Besides, she had grown so accus- 
tomed to Margaret’s quaint sayings. She 
preferred her services to those of the sullen 
French maid brought across the water 
expressly to wait on Mrs. Paul Denning. 

(“Do let me have Margaret fora maid,” 
she had pleaded with her husband; only in 
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vain, however, for the master of the hal} 
was bitterly opposed to such a plan. 

“Nonsense!” he would say. “ Margaret 
is well enough in her place; but as a maid, 
I’m afraid she would be a decided failure.” 

He little knew, when she came to meet 
him, looking so fair and dainty, wearing one 
of her most becoming gowns, that it was 
Margaret who persuaded her to put it on. 
He watched her coming up the garden-walk, 
stopping at times to romp with her dogs, 
Pomp and Massy. He. had brought these 
dogs from across the water to keep his 
young wife company: he was away from 
home so much. He remembered how. he 
enjoyed to watch their play, but a shade of 
annoyance crossed his handsome face. 

““What a child she is!” he mused: “ Per- 
haps she would have been happier among 
her books and flowers. I wonder whaf 
Kathleen will think of her?” he murmured. 
To his girl-wife he said, stooping to kiss 
her: “ I suppose, dear, that Margaret has told 
you that Miss Gaunt is coming. You will 
like her,” he went on. “She will be to you 
as a sister. You look very lovely; but, as 
the mistress of Gaunt Hall, let me suggest 
having your curls done up. Do you know, 
Felicia, it is time you wore your hair up. 
How old are you now?” he asked. 

“Eighteen,” she answered; “but, Paul, 
do let me wear iny curls a little while 
longer. I thought ”—with just the faintest 
blush—“ TI thought you liked them. You 
used to say—” 

“Very well, dear,” he said, kissing away 
the tears that trembled on. her eyelids. 
“Just as you wish.” He placed his arm 
about her waist with a protecting air, the 
happy light of possession in his eyes, as they 
walked up through the garden. 

“Just like a pair of young lovers,” as old 
Margaret thought, as she murmured fer- 
vently: “God grant she may not come 
between them.” 

In the dim twilight she came to them: 
Katharine Gaunt in all her peerless beauty. 
Old Margaret, hearing the approach of the 
carriage, placed her hand upon her heart to 
stop its wild beating. She watched her 
master go to meet her, a glad smile on his 
face. She wondered if Miss Gaunt was still 
beautiful, now that she had outlived her 
girlhood. She must be—aye, three and 
thirty at the least. Was she still as beau- 
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tiful, as fascinating, as dangerous? She dare 
not raise her eyes, though she felt she was 
near. She heard the soft rustle of her gar- 
ments, while the housemaid, tugging at her 
sleeve, whispered : 

“Do look! She is perfectly lovely, Far 
prettier than missus.” 

An angry flush rose to the old servant’s 
face as she watched Miss Gaunt take the 
little outstretched hand of her mistress, look- 
ing with unfeigned surprise at the childish 
form. 

Paul Denning fancied there was a quest- 
ioning look in the dark eyes. How unlike 
they were! Kathleen, tall, dark, a woman 
of majestic form and bearing. Felicia, 
a mere girl, with a lovely, pure face. One 
an old sweetheart, the idol of his youth, the 
other his wife. 

* * x x * * 

The days and weeks lengthened, bringing 
joy and sorrow to the inmates of Gaunt Hall. 
Joy to two hearts heeding not the flight of 
time. 


“Tt is forgotten years ago!” Could Paul 


Denning say this truthfully, now that the 


woman he once loved had come into his life 
again? He tried to reason with himself, to 
trample under foot the old love, to be true 
to the blue-eyed girl-wife. What madness 
to have permitted her to come tohim. It 
was like playing with fire. The old flame 
was kindled anew, and burned with brighter 
ardor. He was intoxicated with her charms, 
and she led him on with a triumphant smile 
on her beautiful face. They were constantly 
together, to such an extent that the servants 
gossiped and whispered among themselves. 

“She must be blind,” said one, referring 
to her mistress, “not to see their carryings 
on.” 

“She does see it,” said another, “ but what 
is the poor thing to do, only worry her life 
out. I wonder how it will all end?” 

“She’ll be going home soon,” said the 
butler, “and he’ll come to his senses.” 

He went on to tell how well he remem- 
bered the last visit she made. Master Paul 
was in love with her from the very first, 
and was set on marrying her; but his 
mother wouldn’t listen to it, nohow. She 
didn’t favor cousins marrying. Somehow 
she managed to put between them. When 
Paul returned to college to finish his educa- 
tion, his mother wrote that Kathleen was 
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going to be married to a young naval officer. 
"Twas a wicked lie, mind you, for she was 
true to him, and low-spirited after he went. 
Ah, but the boy never forgave her! He 
learned the truth too late. He refused to 
return home, and well-nigh broke his 
mother’s heart. We had almost forgotten 
what he looked like, so long was he gone 
—till he came back, sudden like, with a 
wife.” 

“And such a sweet young thing, too,” 
exclaimed the parlor-maid. “Will that 
dark-eyed witch ever go home?” she added. 

So they talked on and on, as servants will 
talk and comment on the actions of their 
superiors. 

One evening in the early autumn, Marga- 
ret found her young mistress sitting sadly 
alone. She noticed how pale she had grown 
of late, and how wasted. The little hands 
were folded listlessly on her lap. 

Poor child! how changed she was. 
Recently she had put her hair up—her 
bright, bonny curls, as Paul had asked her 
to do. He did not seem to notice the 
change, he spoke so seldom to her, and then 
it was in a chiding rather than a loving 
tone, 

She never ran to meet him as of old. 
She seemed to stand in awe of Katharine 
Gaunt’s looking down from her superb 
height. She was so much alone, even Pomp 
and Massy seemed to have forsaken her: 
they followed the master in his long walks 
with his companion. She never murmured. 
She bore it all in silence. 

The old housekeeper’s heart was touched 
by the sad young face, as she came and sat 
beside her on the garden seat. 

That night she told her the story of her 
life. How Paul Denning came to woo her 
in her simple English home. 

“My father was opposed to the union on 
account of Mr. Denning’s social position. 
We were such simple country-folks, you 
know. But I soon won my father over, for 
I loved Mr. Denning; not for his wealth. 
Perhaps,” she said, sadly, “perhaps it had 
been better to have given him up then.” She 
stopped suddenly, with a startled look in 
her eyes, fearful lest sne might condemn her 
husband. “ You understand me, Margaret,” 
she said. “I do not blame him. It will all 
come right when—when she goes away.” 

One of the dogs came running up, sniffing 
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his young mistress’ gown. Margaret knew 
that Paul Denning was not far off. She 
heard the rustle of the leaves, the parting 
of branches, and catching a glimpse of a 
white gown, knew that he and Miss Gaunt 
had entered the summer-house just back of 
where they were sitting. 

“You had better come in, dear,” she said, 
kindly; “the dew is falling.” She hoped 
to take her away—away from the words of 
love that came to their unwilling ears. 

It was Paul Denning who spoke. 

“So you mean to leave me, Kathleen ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Paul,’ came the answer; “it is 
better for us to part, and forever.” 

“Forever?” he queried. “Oh, Kathleen, 
you cannot mean this! I cannot let you go 
out of my life without making one effort to 
keep you.” 

“What nonsense you talk,” she said. 
“Whose fault is it, Paul Denning, that I am 
going out of your life? Is it not your own?” 
she cried, bitterly. “‘ Have you not placed a 
barrier between us in that doll-faced wife you 
brought home? Oh, Paul, Paul,” she said, 


sobbing; “it breaks my heart to go away. 


But tell me,” she went on, in a pleading tone, 
“tell me; did you ever love her, Paul?” 

They waited for the answer—old Margaret 
and her young mistress. Over the younger 
woman’s face a deathly pallor stole, while 
her breath came in short gasps. She caught 
Margaret’s gown, as if for support. Too late 
to take her away. Too late; though the 
answer may well-nigh break her heart. 

“Tove her?” answered the master of 
Gaunt Hall. “No, Kathleen, I never loved 
but one woman. You, Kathleen, love of my 
boyhood.” 

A startled cry fell upon the stillness of 
the night. 

“What is that, Paul?” asked Kathleen. 

“Only a startled bird,” he answered. 

“Aye, aye; a startled bird,” muttered old 
Margaret, as she bent over the white 
agonized face of the young wife, chafing 
the little cold hands until consciousness 
returned. 

“You will take me to my room, won’t 
you, Margaret?” were the first words she 
uttered. 

“Yes, dearie. Let me carry you. No? 
Then lean on me—you are not quite strong 
enough to walk.” 
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She helped her up through the garden 
and the dimly-lighted halls to her room. 

“Shall I send Phebe to you?” she asked. 

“No,” she answered; “I want to be 
alone.” Then, as if actuated by some sud- 
den impulse, she raised her beautiful white 
face, and said: “ Kiss me, Margaret.” 

“Yes, dear,” said the old servant, “and 
God bless you.” 

In the flush of the early dawn she looked 
in at the quiet sleeper. ‘She sleeps, thank 
God!” she murmured, fervently. 

The sun rose higher and higher in the 
heavens. The inmates of Gaunt Hall were 
up and stirring about for hours, There was 
unusual excitement in the household, owing 
to the fact that Kathleen Gaunt was going 
home. Young Mrs. Denning had not come 
into the breakfast-room at the usual hour, 
and her lord and master was not in an 
amiable frame of mind owing to this. He 
looked upon it as a lack of due respect to 
his departing guest. An angry flush came 
to his face as he said to Margaret: “‘ Where 
is Mrs. Denning?” 

“She sleeps,” was the answer. 
she is not well.” 

“Pray do not disturb her,” said Kathleen 
Gaunt, with a gracious smile. “ Besides, 
growing children require rest.” 

There was the slightest ring of sarcasm 
in her voice, as she said this, glancing archly 
across the table to where Paul sat. She 
never quite forgave him taking so young a 
wife, and now, that she was going, could not 
resist this parting shaft, cruel though it was. 

“T will call my lady,” said Margaret. 

Once again she climbed the oaken stairs, 
and stood in that pretty room with its hang- 
ings of azure and gold. Once again she 
parted the silken curtains, gazing down at 
the sleeper. 

“Wake up, my pretty one,” she said. 
“To-day she is going away—and forever. 
Wake up.” 

Only a few short months ago she had come 
to that bedside to announce the coming of 
Katharine Gaunt. Oh, what a change in 
that lovely face! It was round and full 
then, with the glow of health. Now it was 
white and drawn. The long silken lashes 
rested on a cheek of almost waxen hue. 
The soft bright curls were falling unfettered 
on the pillow. The arm extended had lost 
its dimpled roundness. 


“T fear 
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Old Margaret’s eyes grew moist with tears. 
“Poor dear,” she said, pityingly. ‘‘ How 
she has suffered. But she is going away, 
thank God, and all may yet be well. Wake 
up, my pretty,” she said again. “Wake up.” 

The drooping eyelids did not raise. She 
laid her hand upon the uplifted arm. She 
drew back, as with a startled cry she bent 
forward. A little ray of sunlight came 
through the darkened windows. In its 
mellow light Margaret Fenton noted _ the 
unusual pallor of the face, and the flecks 
of white foam on the silent lips. 

They found her kneeling beside the dead, 
when they gathered in the room with white, 
scared faces, while the old doctor pronounced 
it to be death due from an overdose of 
chloral. The empty vial was beside her. 
Was this not evidence enough? 

He would have laid her in the grand 
tomb where his ancestors were sleeping, but 
from a quiet English home a letter came 
pleading for their dead. A letter from a 
Jonely, broken-hearted father. “Let me 
place her beside her dead mother,” he wrote, 
“my wee wood-violet.” 

# * * * 

A twelvemonth passed away. It was in 
the early autumn, that old Margaret, com- 
ing up the garden, met Paul Denning. 
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She carried a bunch of golden-rod. “I won- 
der,” thought she, “does he remember the 
flowers she loved so well?” She would have 
passed him by, but he stopped her, saying: 

“T am going from home, Margaret, for 
several months. During my absence I wish 
to have the parlors and drawing-room entirely 
refurnished. I have left orders with the 
decorators; they will be here next week. 
The azure-and-gold room,” he added, “ we 
will have hung in silver and pink. Should 
you need to communicate with me, here is 
where you are to write to.” 

He held the card towards her. As she 
stretched forth her hand, the golden-rod 
dropped from her fingers. He stooped to 
pick it up, saying, as he gave them to her: 
“What favor can these flowers find in your 
eyes? I see little beauty in them.” 

“Neither did I, sir,” came the answer, in 
a choked voice, “until I knew she loved 
them. May I ask who is coming to Gaunt 
Hall?” she ventured to ask. 

“Your new mistress,” he answered—‘Kath- 
leen Gaunt.” 

She could hear the wild throbbing of her 
heart, as she bent over the flowers to hide 
the blinding tears. 

“Forgotten!” she murmured. ‘“ Forgot- 
ten! Aye, and so soon!” 


NIGHT. 


BY CHARLES BABSON SOULE, 


THE day declines; Apollo seeking rest 
Impels his chargers toward the purple west, 
Speeding his quivering messengers of light 
To greet the heralds of approaching night, 
With twinkling Vesta and the fiery Mars 
Leading the galaxy of countless stars. 


Soon bashful Pheebe, from her silver bow 
Shoots timid beams across the stellar glow ; 
When, lo, affrighted at the stealthy tread 

Of night, she hastens to her crimson bed, 
And hides the splendors of her naked breast 
Behind the billowy curtains of the west. 


SOMETIME. 


BY IDA ESTELLE CROUCH, 


In the starry sometime, 
In the mystic sometime, 
All the joys we buried long ago, 
All the dear embraces, whispers low, 
All the clinging kisses, 
All the trembling blisses, 
All those things we loved and lost, you know, 
Shall be ours 
Sometime. 


In the dim sweet sometime, 
Passion-pleaded sometime— 
Ah! we watch and hope the lonely way; 
Ah! we strain our eyes for breaking day ; 
Stifle back the tears, 
Still deny our fears, 
Clasp our hands, and sobbing, sobbing, pray 
To be happy 
Sometime. 

















T was Jurie, and in the country. 

Within the house, Master William 
Wordsworth Langdon was having his 
usual morning dispute with the nurse, which 
his mother, as usual, was called upon to 
settle. While Mrs. Langdon was asserting 
her matemal authority, her school-friend 
and visitor, Winifred Dean, went downstairs, 
and out on the terrace at the back of the 
mansion. She found there, of course, her 
hostess’ brother awaiting her appearance, 
for they were lovers. Miss Dean had made 
several visits to Elmhurst, and the previous 
summer the two had fallen in love with 
each other. This year they were engaged, 
an arrangement which had greatly delighted 
Mrs. Langdon, who was very fond of both. 

After exchanging greetings with her lover, 
Miss Dean made a remark which was not 
entirely new. 

“Totsey is dreadfully spoiled,” she said. 

“Yes, indeed,” assented his uncle. “It’s 
a shame.” 

Totsey, be it noted, was the name by 
which the young scion of the house of 
Langdon was familiarly known among his 
relatives and friends. 

“Florence is so sensible about other 
things,” went on Miss Dean. 

“Yes,” Mr. Lee agreed; “and it’s such 








a pity, for Totsey’s really a nice child. If 





TOTSEY MAKES AMENDS. 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN, 


my brother-in-law had lived, it would have 
been different.” 

“T suppose so,” Miss Dean answered ; and, 
after some further discussion of the small 
personage in question, Mr. Lee suggested 
that they had time to take a stroll before 
break fast. 

Now the dew was on the grass, and these 
two foolish young people should have known 
better than to walk under the trees, but 
they did not. They were still at the age 
(does anyone ever pass it?) when people 
in love will do ridiculous things. There 
was one tree in particular which interested 
Winifred ; it was an old oak, almost draped 
in vines. 

“We might call it, ‘the talking oak,’” 
she suggested to her companion, as they stood 
underneath it.; then, before he could reply, 
she gave a little exclamation. ‘“ Oh, look, 
Charlie! If here isn’t a great hollow, just 
the place for a clandestine post-office. How 
lovely !” 

- “We might use it for that purpose,” Mr. 
Lee made, answer. “That would be jolly 
and romantic.” 

Considering that they saw each other every 
day, this was rather absurd, but it did not 
strike Miss Dean in that light. 

“You may write me a letter this after- 
noon, while Florence and I are taking our 
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nap,” she immediately proposed; and, of 
course, Mr. Lee agreed to do so. 

Then it occurred to them both that it 
must be the breakfast-hour by this time; 


and, finding that it was, they returned to- 


the house, elated at their little mystery. 
The secret correspondence thus inaugu- 

rated, flourished wonderfully for a week or 

more. At the end of that time the pair had 


various overtures towards reconciliation, 
which his offended goddess would not deign 
to accept, though she knew herself to be 
in the wrong. Finally, however, she could 
endure it no longer; and, concluding it to 
be easier to humble herself a little on paper 
than in person, she resolved to make use 
of their sylvan post-office to effect her wish. 
Ever since the quarrel there had been no 

















a little quarrel. Among the visitors at the 
house was a certain young man of whom 
Mr. Lee condescended to be jealous, At a 
garden-party, given by Mrs. Langdon, Wini- 
fred’s evil demons led her to take particular 
notice of this young man. The usual 
reproaches and recriminations followed, and 
a coldness ensued which lasted for several 
days. During that time, Mr. Lee made 


letters exchanged between the lovers, but 
Winifred had observed Mr. Lee pay several 
surreptitious visits to the tree in the hope 
of finding something from her; so she wrote 
a pretty little note, sufficiently apologetic to 
mollify him, but not humble enough to 
mortify her pride. Starting out for a walk, 
she managed to return by way of the old 
oak without being seen; and, slipping the 
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letter in its hiding-place, after a last glance 
to make sure that it was satisfactory, she 
hastened back to the house, and impatiently 
awaited a reply. Her mind was set at rest 
when, after dark, she saw Mr. Lee strolling 
in the direction of “the talking oak.” 

“All will be right, now, surely!? she 
thought; but all was not right. Although 
she gave her lover various opportunities to 
approach her, the following morning, he 
showed not the slightest inclination toward 
doing so. As a last hope, it occurred to 
Winifred that he had written an answer 
to her note, instead of making any sign to 
her; and, animated by this hope, she visited 
the woodland post-office, as soon as she could 
do so without being observed. On her way 
thither, she nearly fell over a small step-ladder 
lying on the ground. Looking up, with an 
annoyed exclamation, she was accosted by 
Totsey’s nurse, with a stream of apologies. 
“One of the boys had the ladder yes- 
terday, picking cherries,” she explained, 
“and left it leaning against a tree. Tot- 
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sey found it, and was playing with it—he 
must have left it there. You know, made- 
moiselle, it would take a regiment to watch 
Totsey.” 

All this in voluble French. 

Yes, Miss Dean knew Totsey’s failings, 
so she accepted the girl’s apologies and 
sauntered toward the old oak. The letter 
was not there—her own was gone, and none 
had been put in its place. Her last hope 
fled; she must have offended the man she 
loved beyond pardon. 

When Miss Dean returned to the house, 
she found some excitement prevailing there. 
Preoccupied with her own troubles, she had 
forgotten that this was to be an eventful 
day in Totsey’s career, for he was to lay 
aside kilts forever and assume the dignity 
of knee-breeches., 

““T’m not a baby any longer, but a man,” 
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he announced in triumph. “Tm six years 
old to-day !” 

Which speech reminded Winifred that 
she had a birthday present for him; so she 
hurried off to get it, and endeavored for the 
remainder of the day to enter into the 
general rejoicings, and share the small boy’s 
pride and delight in his new importance. 

Two days later, Mr. Lee took a trip to 
Chicago on business, and Winifred was forced 
to admit to Mrs. Langdon that they had 
quarreled, though she declined to enter into 
particulars. Mrs. Langdon, being a sensible 
woman, blamed both of the lovers, and was 
not inclined to feel hurt at her friend, only 
disappointment in her wishes. Miss Dean 
did not remain very long after this. She 
longed to get home and be alone, alone with 
her pain and loss, 

It was June again, and the roses were in 
bloom. Winifred Dean was once more stay- 
ing in the country with Mrs. Langdon, but 
it was an altered Winifred. Looking at her, 
her hostess felt perfectly certain that she 
had loved Charlie Lee, and that, whoever 
was to blame, the girl at least had not been 
seriously in fault. 

“Oh! If I could only effect a reconcilia- 
tion!” thought the poor little woman. “But 
how can I, when they will not tell me what 
the trouble was?” 

Charlie Lee had gone into business in 
Chicago, and vowed he liked the West too 
well ever to live in the East again. Mrs. 
Langdon secretly disbelieved this statement, 
but she never said so. Rumor declared that 
he was to marry his partner’s daughter, but 
this he neyer mentioned in his frequent 
letters home; nor did he ever refer to Miss 
Dean or to the past. They were bright, 
cheerful, interesting letters, but told his 
sister little of his inner life or feelings. 
Winifred was quite as uncommunicative 
during the weeks that followed, but her 
friend could read something of the past 
experience in her look and manner. There 
was a gentleness about her that had never 
belonged to her before, and the sad little 
smile, instead of the spontaneous merriment 
of a year ago, told volumes to Mrs. Langdon. 

The little world around Elmhurst, how- 
ever, held a different opinion. It had 
decided that Miss Dean was consoling her- 
self with one of the numerous admirers who 
had risen in Mr. Lee’s place, a young gentle- 
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man, immensely wealthy, who lived in the 
neighborhood. He had hovered about Wini- 
fred as much as was possible the previous 
summer, but this year his attentions were 
open and marked. It was Mrs. Langdon’s 
opinion that her friend scarcely observed 
the depth of his admiration, so she deter- 
mined to warn her. 

“Win,” she said one morning, as they sat 
on the terrace together, “do you like Mr. 
Etheridge?” 

“Why, yes, well enough,” was the reply, 
given in the most indifferent of 
“Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs, Langdon, smiling 
in spite of herself at this unconsciousness ; 
“but I don’t believe that is a matter of 
much consequence to him.” 

“Do you suppose my opinion is?” Wini- 
fred asked, in amused surprise. 

“Yes, indeed.” 

Mrs. Langdon’s tone was so serious that 
her companion became grave instantly. 

““T hope not,” she said, looking troubled. 

“Then you do not care for him?” 

“No, of course not—in that way,” and 
Winifred looked half sad, half annoyed. 

“Then the sooner you put him out of 
his misery, the better. Here he comes,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Langdon, rising and enter- 
ing the house. 

“Oh, dear, yes! I had forgotten! he 
wanted me to go rowing this morning.” said 
Miss Dean, partly to herself and partly to 
her vanishing friend. 

“ Hello, Aunt Winifred! Nurse is hauling 
out all my old dresses. Don’t you think it 
would be fun to try on one and see how 
I looked when I was a girl?” and Totsey, 
a year older and a head taller, appeared on 
the terrace, wearing an important air, 

“Yes, if you can get into them,” answered 
the young lady, smiling. 

“?Fraid I can’t. Do you know I'll be 
seven years old to-morrow ?” 

“JT had not forgotten that important fact,” 
Winifred replied, smiling wearily. As if she 
ever could forget! Too many memories 
clustered around Totsey’s birthday, for it 
to be readily forgotten. “Ah, how do you 


tones. 


do, Mr. Etheridge?” she exclaimed, glad to 
be diverted from her own thoughts, and 
turning to that gentleman with an air of 
relief, which he might have been pardoned 
for misinterpreting as pleasure. 
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He had stopped on the way to gather 
some roses, and to give Totsey time to take 
himself away, for that small personage had 
a pleasant little habit of obtruding himself 
whenever there was a chance of a téte-d-téte 
with Miss Dean; and the young lady her- 
self had encouraged this habit during her 
present visit. Mr. Etheridge responded to 
his hostess’s greeting, and reminded her of 
the row as an apology for his négligé suit. 
Then he handed her the roses, some of 
which were taken possession of by Totsey, 
who thereupon departed, being more inter- 
ested in his own clothes than in annoying 
Mr. Etheridge. 

“What a spoilt youngster that is!” 

“Of course they do spoil him a little,” 
said Winifred, not without heat, for she 
considered this remark a liberty on the part 
of her visitor; “ but he’s a nice boy in spite 
of all that.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed the young man, hastily 
retreating from his insecure position; “ but 
don’t you think it was a little unkind in 
you to give away the roses I gathered for 
you?” 

“T didn’t give them all away,” 
reply. 

Winifred did not care for Mr. Etheridge 
to take this tone with her, and, while she 
was thinking that, he went on speaking. 
He stood at some little distance from her, 
evidently nervous, and not appearing to any 
particular advantage. Winifred herself was 
quite calm, although at his first words she 
knew what he was going tosay. Her first 
impulse was to prevent him from saying it; 
then the idea suddenly occurred to her that 
perhaps it would be better for both of them 
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to have it over and done with. She sat 
quiet, in a listening attitude, and the roses 
she held fell on the pavement at her feet. 
And as he went on with his pleading, grow- 
ing more and more impassioned, a new 
thought came into her mind. Why not 
accept him? What had life to offer her 
better than such genuine devotion? She 
would never be able to care for anyone 
again— 

Her reflections had proceeded thus far 
when a childish treble was heard from 
within, crying: 

“Aunt Winifred, Aunt Winifred, I couldn’t 
get my dresseso but look what I’ve found!” 
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The next moment, Totsey was dancing out 
on the terrace, to the ill-concealed discom- 
fiture of poor Mr. Etheridge. He muttered 
something uncomplimentary under his breath, 
but Miss Dean was not paying any attention 
to him—she was looking at Totsey, who had 
something in his hands that looked like a 
letter. 

“What is it, Tots?” she asked, curiously. 

“Tt’s a letter in your writing, nurse says,” 
he responded, promptly. “I found it in 
the pocket of one of my old dresses, the 
one I had on the last day I wore kilts—the 
blue cloth, with gilt braid and buttons, that 
I used to like so much. Mamma kept it 
cause it was my favorite, d’ye remember?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” hastily interpolated Miss 
Dean, the moment Totsey’s flow of words 
ceased. “Please give me the note, dear.” 
She spoke quietly, but she had grown very 
pale. What did it mean? 

“Yes, but it isn’t yours—it’s for my uncle,” 
shrieked Totsey, holding the letter tightly, 
and waving it above his head so as to elude 
Miss Dean’s outstretched hand. 

“Give it to me,” repeated the young lady, 
imperiously. Then suddenly remembering 
Mr. Etheridge and her manners, she turned 
to him hastily, saying: “ Will you please 
excuse me for this morning? I must attend 
to this matter of the letter at once.” 

The un/ortunate lover recognized that his 
opportunity was ended for that day at least, 
so he had the wisdom to withdraw grace- 
fully. The words, “it’s for my uncle,” had 
fallen like a pall over his hopes, for he 
knew that rumor had linked the two names 
together. Altogether he was in a somewhat 
despondent mood as he passed out of the 
grounds, and the sight which met him at the 
gates did not tend to encourage him. 

Meanwhile, on the terrace, Miss Dean was 
still pleading and expostulating with Totsey. 
She knew him too well to resort to force, or 
appeal to higher authority except as a last 
resort. Winifred was desperately anxious 
to get her letter, for she was convinced that 
it was the last one she had written to her 
lover, and that he had not received it. She 
was as certain of the manner in which 
Totsey had gained possession of it as if she 
had seen everything. She remembered all 
that had happened so clearly! Totsey had 


been playing under the trees on the day she 
had placed her letter in the hollow tree, had 
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climbed the step-ladder, taken it out, put it 
in his pocket, and forgotten all about it. 
It was the last time he had worn the dress, 
and it had been laid away for a year, long 
enough to spoil her happiness forever, prob- 
ably. She thought all this out while she 
remonstrated with Totsey, when, happening 
to glance around, she was startled to see 
Charlie Lee standing at the foot of the steps. 
For a moment, it seemed to her as if it must 
be his ghost; then he spoke, and she realized 
that it was her lost lover who stood before 
her in the flesh. 

“T did not know you were here,” he began. 
“But I might have supposed so, for I met 
Etheridge at the gate,” he added, bitterly. 

Poor Winifred! Before she could gather 
force enough to answer this cruel speech, 
Totsey was embracing his uncle, with shouts 
and other wild demonstrations of joy. This 
gave Miss Dean time to recover herself, and 
she said haughtily : 

“Did you not get your sister’s letter? 
She wrote to you that I was here.” 

“T was traveling, and it must have missed 
me,” Mr. Lee made reply. “I should not 
have intruded on you, that is all, if I had 
known.” 

“It does not make any difference,” Miss 
Dean began; but Totsey interrupted her 
with a sudden cry: 

“Why, I forgot: here’s a letter for you 
from Aunt Winifred,” and he thrust the 
belated note into his uncle’s hand. 

“Give it to me,” cried the unhappy girl, 
springing forward, too late to intercept the 
missive. “Oh, if he should be engaged to 
that Chicago girl, what would he think?” 
was her inward reflection. What should 
she do? “ Please let me have the letter, Mr. 
Lee, there is some mistake,” she said, with 
burning cheeks. 

“JT don’t understand,” replied Mr. Lee, 
gazing from one to the other of his compan- 
ions. 

“Nor I, neither,” answered Totsey, un- 
grammatically, “but I think Aunt Winifred 
does.” 

“ But, if it is addressed to me, may I not 
look at it?” went on the bewildered young 
man, looking at the superscription. 

“Tt was written a year ago,” said Wini- 
fred, hastily. 

“Ah, in that happy time!” murmured 
Charlie. 
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“Give it to me, please,” and Miss Dean 
held out her hand pleadingly. 

“May I not read it—it is mine?” he asked 
again; and perhaps his last words had soft- 
ened Winifred, for she hesitated, and, in that 
moment of hesitation, was lost. He accepted 
silence as consent, and ran his eye wonder- 
ingly down the page; then he looked up at 
her, but she had turned her face away. 

At that moment, nurse’s voice from within 
was heard in peremptory tones calling 
“Totsey”; and, after repeated appeals, the 
young gentleman unwillingly withdrew. 

Mr. Lee looked from his letter to the 
writer of it, and said at last: 

“And you wrote this a year ago, Winifred, 
and I never got it. I don’t understand. 
But—oh, my darling! Is it too late—tell 
me—is it too late? Have you ceased to 
care about me?” 
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“T thought you were engaged to a girl 
in Chicago,” faltered Winifred; and, though 
this was hardly a direct answer, it seemed 
to satisfy Charlie. 

“T thought you were engaged to that 
puppy of an Etheridge. I suppose we were 
both mistaken, weren’t we?” 

Presently Miss Dean explained to her 
lover the way in which the fateful missive 
had disappeared, according to her firm con- 
viction; and, of course, he agreed with her, 
for there was no other way of accounting 
for the matter. Later, Totsey remembered 
all about it, and his account exactly cor- 
roborated his aunt’s theory. The happy pair 
concluded to forgive him, however, and his 
mother was so delighted at the reconciliation 
that she could not be very hard on him. 

“After all,” says his uncle, “ ToTsEy 
MADE AMENDS.” 


AUTUMN. 


BY RAY RICHMOND. 


ATHWART the autumn-tinted wood, 
The sunbeams fall ; 

The southward-flitting rubins sound 
A mustering call. 


Majestic oaks a royal wine display 
Among their green; 

The hickories wave their giant heads 
In golden sheen. 


A MEMORY. 


The whispering maples crimson-hued are dyed 
With autumn frost; 

The woodbine, in its scarlet glory dressed, 
Its banners tossed. 


The friendly sun in radiance is glowing 
Behind the west; 

The warm still air portends an eve 
Of peaceful rest. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


A LITTLE cottage down a lane, 
A little garden round, 

Set bright and gay with summer flowers, 
And filled with droning sound 

Of honey-bees in happy quest 
Among the fragrant blooms, 

While vines climb up the cottage eaves 
Above the pleasant rooms. 


A hammock in the shaded porch, 
A rocker in the hall, 
Betoken peace and ease, and woo 
The passer-by to call. 
There is the pat of little feet, 
A baby’s laugh and ery, 
And, mingling with the summer sounds, 
A song of lullaby. 


And when the sun slips down the west, 
And shadows longer grow, ' 
And placidly with tinkling bells 
The cows from pasture go, 
Then, leaning on the garden-gate, 
A graceful woman stands 
And holds a laughing child, who waves 
His little dimpled hands; 


He waves his hands, and cries aloud: 

“Deah papa, I’se so dlad 

Dat oos tum home!” And papa lifts 
His precious little lad, 

And kisses child and mother both; 
And then within the door 

They pass, and leave a picture fair 
In memory evermore. 











DOWN THE GORGE, 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 


OST women are pleased, or at least 
M flattered, when an honest man prof: 
fers them marriage: this is true, 
albeit the offer may seem poor enough from 
a worldly point of view. It is a tribute to 
the sovereignty of their womanhood that 
men should come to them thus: and few 
women find it in their hearts to resent such 
tribute, little as they may be inclined toward 
its acceptance. 

Yet sometimes there are exceptions to this 
rule. Hugh Dornbush found one such— 
when he went to court pretty Lettie Cham- 
berlain. Dornbush was an honest man 
enough, and so entitled to offer honest love 
to any woman. But he was a poor farmer- 
fisherman, toiling hard for his daily bread, 
and Lettie would have none of such. She 
tossed her pretty head and laughed, when 
he spoke to her. 

“No, no, Hugh,” she said; “I have 
worked long enough. When I marry, I 
mean to live at ease. You are in debt: 
your farm is mortgaged. If I marry you, 
T must milk the cows and mind the chickens, 
and maybe work in the fields in the har- 
vest.” 

Lettie had seen life, and learned its lessons 
in the school of hard experience, and these 
things that she said were doubtless true. 
So Hugh could only bow his head and 
answer nothing. He knew this was the lot 
of the women thereabout who married men 
of his condition, and he felt how futile it 
would be to tell this one woman that he 
should care for her more than any of the 
other men to whom she could point had cared 
for their wives. Like most men of honest 
purpose, who intend to do more than they 
promise, he was not ready with fine words. 
He could not boast to her that he, strong- 
armed and brawny, meant to work for her 
and make her lot easy. Doubtless she would 
have answered : 

“They had all meant to do this, and had 
promised this, at the beginning.” 

Hugh was a handsome fellow in his way, 
big and brown and strong, a man whom 
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prettier girls than Lettie might have been 
proud enough to capture. And he was very 
much in earnest. So he did find heart to 
say, in self-defense: 

“Tam making money, Lettie: I am get- 
ting out of debt. You know it is not only 
the farming now, but the fishing too. I 
have lines down the river further than any 
of the other men dare go, and I tend them 
myself every night. That is why I do not 
give more time to the courting,” went on 
the blunt honest fellow. ‘But, when I am 
on the river at night, I think of you, Lettie, 
and I like to feel that I am working for you. 
Then you seem very near to me, and I am 
less lonely. And then I listen to the noise 
of the rapids below—the ‘ roaring,’ some call 
it; ‘music,’ I say—and it makes me calm 
and contented. I often wish you could go 
with me and hear it.” 

Hugh had rarely spoken at such length 
before, or in such lover-like fashion, and for 
a moment the girl was touched by it. Then, 
too, there was a vein of coquetry in her 
nature, as there is in all women, and a vein 
of romance as well, as there is likewise in 
all women, and so the thought of a night 
ride, with just a spice of danger, with a man 
who loved her and whom she had refused, 
was an enticement that she couid not resist. 

“Oh, I would like to do that!” she said. 
“T would like to go down there at night, 
and listen to the booming of the falls when 
the wind blows into the gorge from the 
south.” 

“The wind is in that quarter now,” said 
Hugh: “and in this heavy air the sound 
will come through the gorge rarely as the 
water dashes against the rocks down there. 
And there will be moonlight enough. Will 
you go with me to-night?” 

In the chance of being with her for such 
an hour, Hugh forgot how she had scorned 
him and thrown him aside. What might 
not such an hour do for his suit? He knew 
the influence that the river and the-stars 
and the music of the falling waters had upon 
him: might it not soften her mood? 
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“ Will you go, Lettie?” he asked again. 

The girl hesitated coquettishly, now that 
her wish was about to be gratified. 

“T am almost afraid,” she said. “Are you 
sure there is no danger?” 

Hugh bared his strong right arm, and 
held it out proudly before her. 

“Do you think I would let that take you 
into danger?” he asked. 

“You might not know. The rapids are 
swift and strong and treacherous.” 

“T will take you safely enough,” answered 
Hugh: “and if you will trust me, Lettie, 
I will take you just as safely through life.” 

“No, no,” she answered. “ Don’t bother 
me with that any more—now,” she added 
as an afterthought. “I will go down the 
river with you to-night, if you will take me, 
but not any further.” 

When Hugh handed Lettie into his boat, 
the full moon was just showing above the 
tree-tops that overhung the water’s edge, 
and its yellow rays glinted and danced on 
the rippling stream. The air that blew 
against them from the south was heavy, and 
the dull booming of the gorge came to their 
ears distinctly, even while at so great a 
distance. 

Lettie, impressible as all women are to 
the influences of the hour and the place, 
was in the humor to be wooed—and maybe 
won—had Hugh but known it. But, not- 
withstanding the thought and the hope he 
had had of this, her last words he had taken 
literally, and now would use no unfair 
advantage to press his suit, while she was 
thus in his care. So he only looked to the 
oil-skins that he had put about her to ward 
off the flying spray, then settled himself at 
the oars and pulled steadily away. 

As the moon rose higher, the whole bosom 
of the river became a sheen of yellow, reflect- 
ing back its light. By contrast, the wooded 
shores took on a denser blackness. The 
sounds—the regular rhythmic dipping of the 
oars, the constantly louder and nearer boom- 
ing of the gorge, the cry of a loon calling 
to its mate, an owl hooting among the trees 
—all these were a weird and fitting comple- 
ment to the night. To Hugh, they were a 
lulling music that helped to still the pas- 
sionate unrest and longing that was upon 
him to take this fair woman in his arms and 
tell her again and again of his love. To the 
more nervous organization of the girl, the 
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surroundings were becoming so oppressive 
that finally she could no longer restrain an 
exclamation of fright. 

Dornbush rested his oars and bent toward 
her. ‘“ What is it, Lettie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Nothing, I guess. 
But the noise is getting so loud, and you 
kept so still. I was afraid you might be 
asleep.” 

“Far enough from that, when I have you 
to take care of. But are you afraid to go 
further? Do you want to turn back?” 

“Afraid? No!” answered the girl, with 
some spirit. “‘ But are you quite sure there 
is no danger? The water seems to be get- 
ting so swift here.” 

“Tt is swift,’ said Hugh, grimly; “as 
many a man has found to his sorrow, when 
caught in it.” 

“Do you often come down so far?” asked 
Lettie, not much reassured by Hugh’s last 
words. 

“Yes, and further. Just below here the 
current divides, remaining on one side rough 
and swift and dangerous; but on the other 
side it is deep and still and safe. And on 
that side is a little cove where we can stop 
and watch the water as it is tumbled through 
the gorge, and where you can hear the music 
that I told you of.” 

For some moments they were still again, 
as it now required all of Hugh’s skill and 
strength to keep the boat steadily in its 
course. The water dashed about them, send- 
ing the spray up into their faces. As the 
boat shot swiftly along, the girl forgot all 
fear in the excitement of the moment. She 
bent forward with parted lips and wide eyes, 
peering ahead to discover the channel. Just 
as she thought she could see where the cur- 
rent divided, there was a sound of cracking 
wood, and Hugh started to his feet, clutching 
in one hand the broken handle of an oar. 
In an instant, he had thrown it down and 
had wrenched the other from its socket. 
Using this as a paddle, and exerting all his 
strength, he struggled desperately to turn 
the boat toward the deeper and quieter 
water. But the current was so strong and 
treacherous, turning and tossing the boat first 
one way and then the other, that his efforts 
availed nothing. In an instant—it appeared 
hardly more, so swiftly did the terrible min- 
utes fly—they had swept past the one point 
where their salvation seemed possible, and 
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were drifting fast, as the man knew, and as 
the girl feared, to death. 

Hugh turned toward the girl, and, when 
she had seen his face, set and ashy, she too 
knew. He waited a moment for her to 
speak, but she only burst into a frantic sob- 
bing. He drew toward her and rested his 
hand upon her shoulder very tenderly, as 
a father would place his hand upon a child 
whom he loved and would comfort in some 
childish grief. She shook it off as though 
his touch had stung her. 

“Go away,” she cried, so loud that her 
voice sounded like a shriek above the noise 
of the waters. “Go away! I hate you. 
Because I would not marry you, you have 
brought me here. You are going to kill 
me.” She struck at him with her clenched 
hand. 

Taunted with such words and at such 
a time, Hugn could hardly control himself 
enough to speak. But, telling himself that 
he must be calm for her sake, he answered: 

“T love you, Lettie, and I would gladly 
die to save you. But human effort can be 
of no avail now. Only the hand of God 
can save us now,” he said, reverently. 

After a little, he spoke again: 

“T am not afraid to die,” he said, “and 
I hope you are not. But it will be very 
hard to die unless you forgive me. I did 
wrong to bring you into such danger, but 
can’t you forgive me, Lettie?” 

The girl only hid her face in her hands 
and sobbed convulsively. It was hard for 
her, so young, so full of life and of the 
expectancy of that which life should bring, 
to sit thus helplessly facing that grim terror 
—death. It occurred to her that a criminal 
must feel thus -condemned and on the way 
to the place of execution. 

Hugh’s heart overflowed with passionate 
sympathy for her, but he could find no 
words of consolation. “If only she had 
loved him,” he thought. Then they could 
have put their arms about each other, satis- 
fied to have found that love, even though 
it were in the verv shadow of eternity. But 
to die thus, unloved by her, and in her very 
presence: and not unloved only, but hated, 
scorned, accused. A little of his pity for her 
came back upon himself. 

The boat was being swiftly hurled along, 
and the waters were churning and dashing 
against it and into it. From time to time, 


Hugh put out his paddle to steady it and 
to keep the light shell from turning over. 
Any further effort than this—and even this 
too—was futile. 

“ Lettie!” 

He stood away from the girl, as he spoke 
again, and she looked up, with her face tear- 
stained and pale, but quiet now. 

“The end is very near,” said Hugh. “It 
will soon be over. It will not be very hard. 
Can you be brave ?” 

“T will try.” 

“And—can you forgive me now ?” 

“T will try,” she said again. 

After that, they were very still. The boat 
sped on unsteadily: touched a rock, where it 
hung for a brief moment while Hugh made 
a desperate but ineffectual effort to grasp 
hold of its smooth slippery surface, half 
turned, then righted and went on again. 

A cloud came over the moon, as if to veil 
it from the last fearful sight. Again the 
boat turned—and this time it did not right. 
As Lettie felt herself thrown from her seat, 
she sprang toward Hugh. Her arms clasped 
his neck, and her lips were close against his 
face. As the surging waters closed over them 
together, Hugh heard these words: 

“T love you, I love you, Hugh; and I am 
glad to die with you. For only thus should 
I have known.” 

Half unconscious of earthly things, Hugh 
thought for a moment that these were the 
words of an angel sent to meet him at the 
gate of Paradise. But, whether the words of 
spirit or of mortal, they awoke in him a new 
impulse to make one more struggle for life. 
Holding Lettie close with one arm, with the 
other he endeavored to strike out and stay 
their course. But it was an unequal contest, 
and the mad element hurried them on the 
faster to their doom. Yet the effort had not 
been quite in vain. The extended arm had 
swerved their course ever so little, but just 
enough so that they were thrown again 
against one of the rocks that studded the 
stream. 

With an awful effort, Hugh twined him- 
self about it. The current tore about him 
with renewed frenzy. At times it would 
almost wrest him loose and bear him 
onward again. But, when he felt his grasp 
slipping, he breathed one short prayer for 
help, thought again of the girl whose life, 
doubly dear to him now, rested upon his 
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strength, and, putting forth his last remain- 
ing power, drew himself and her up to a 
point of momentary safety. 

Upon the uncertain rock, with the waters 
surging around them, lashing their feet with 
the waves, and leaping up as if again to 
draw the prey into their embrace, Hugh 
kept weary watch through the long hours of 
the night, holding the girl safely in his arms. 
In that eerie place, with none but God and 
the stars looking down, Lettie confessed to 
Hugh her folly. 

“T loved you all the while,” she whispered, 
“but I was vain and foolish and ambitious. 
But I know now that nothing is worth having 
but love. Can you forgive me, Hugh?” 
For answer, he only held her the more 
closely tohim. “And if we live,’ she went 
on, “if we are saved—” 

“Will you trust me again to take care of 


you?” 


o 

“Yes; I will trust you with my life—for 
all my life.” 

When morning came, they had to wait 
many weary hours, before they were dis- 
covered by some fishermen upon the bank. 
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And then it was weary hours more, so many 
that Lettie grew tired and faint and lay 
almost lifeless in Hugh’s arms, before ropes 
could be secured and made fast far above, 
and floats made and dropped down to them 
with the current. But at last it was done, 
and two brave fellows, fishermen like himself, 
put their strong hands into Hugh’s upon the 
rock, and helped him and his burden to the 
floats. Then a _ hundred willing hands 
pulled them carefully shoreward, and they 
were—saved. 

Along the whole river, there is now no 
more prosperous farmer fisherman than 
Hugh Dornbush, and no happier, more 
industrious, or more contented wife than 
Lettie. She milks the cows and minds the 
chickens, and would help in the harvest- 
field if her husband would permit, and 
always seems happiest when she works most. 

At night, they sometimes go down the river 
in their boat, but not too far, and listen to 
the booming of the gorge. Some might 
think they would dread and avoid the place; 
but instead, for some mysterious reason, they 
love it. 
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BY DAVID 


Ou, he was poor, and I was poor; 

So, though I was fair, I had scarce a wooer. 

But he said the sheen of my golden hair 

Was brighter than gold, beyond compare ; 

And no jewels, I thought, could ever outshine 

The light of his eyes when they looked into 
mine. 

But the world had taught us its cold stern rules, 

We knew it would mock us and call us fools. 
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So he chose for himself another bride 

To reign in his home, to walk at his side, 

Of gold, she brought him a goodly store, 

Of gold and silver; but ah, what more? 

TI go clad in velvets right royally, 

And my rich old lord feasts his eyes on me, 

And the world applauds; we have followed its 
rules, 

But our own hearts mock us and whisper “ Fools!” 
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RAISING CYCLAMENS. 


BY RAY 


about seven different species and their 

varieties. They are natives of Europe 
and Asia, and are found in large quantities 
in Italy and Switzerland. The culture of 
these lovely bulbous plants is very simple, 
and any amateur florist should never be 
without several varieties. As the tubers or 
bulbs are not divisible, we must obtain the 
bulbs from the florist or raise them ourselves 
from seed, which is quite easily done and 
also a very interesting method. 

Sow the seeds quite thinly in a pot, pan, 
or box filled with light, fine, sandy soil; cover 
them lightly and place them in a warm situ- 
ation as close as possible to the glass. Keep 
the soil moist, not wet, never allowing it to 
become dry, else your seeds will not germi- 
nate. In three weeks, sometimes longer— 
dq not be impatient—the young seedlings 
will begin to show themselves. After a leaf 
or two appear, the bulbs commence to form; 
allow them to remain until the bulb is as 
large as a pea before you attempt to trans- 
plant them. When thus large, transfer them 
carefully into seed-pans, placing them two 
or three inches apart, or into thumb-pots; 
they may remain all summer in the thumb- 
pots. 

When the weather is warm and settled, 
place the pots out-of-doors in a half-shady 
location. Do not allow them to be scorched 
by the hot sun. Be just as careful that the 
earth around the young plants does not dry 
out, and to drown them with water would be 
equally injurious. If care be given them, 
the young bulbs should bloom the next 
winter; but they will not do so, if they be 
neglected. 

In September, when the first cool frosty 
nights come, they must be brought in and 
repotted. As the Cyclamen is never a large 
plant, it should not be given too large a pot. 
A large bulb is about as large as a silver 
dollar, and will not need a pot larger than 
the four-inch size; a three-inch pot for a 
smaller bulb, of course. The bulbs should 
be placed on top of the soil and pressed 
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or genus Cyclamen is made up of 
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down into it about half their depth. They 
like best a soil containing quite a good deal 
of rich nourishing food, but it must be made 
light with sufficient sand; leaf-mold and 
well-decayed sods, with sharp sand, make 
an excellent soil for them, and, if a little bit 
of soot be sprinkled on and mixed with the 
soil, the size and brilliancy of the flowers 
will be increased. 

Success in potting depends considerably 
on good drainage; fully one-third of the pot 
should be filled with broken potsherds. Use 
the porous or soft-baked pots for Cyclamen, 
and, when firgt potted, water them thor- 
oughly, but afterward more sparingly until 
they commence to show signs of new growth, 
else the bulbs will rot; and, during their 
growing and blooming season, they should 
be watered as often as they may require, and 
a dose of weak liquid manure should be 
given them as often as twice a week after 
the buds commence to show. If liquid 
manure is not obtainable, use one teaspoon- 
ful of pulverized guano to a quart of water; 
do not allow them to get dry during their 
blooming season. 

The Cyclamen has circular leaves of a 
deep green, marked with lighter green in 
spots and veins; and, if it had no flowers, 
the foliage alone would make it well worth 
growing as a window-plant. The under side 
of the leaves is of a reddish shade, very 
beautiful. The blossoms are borne on long 
and slender curved stalks, differing in color 
from pure white to deep red, magenta, or 
a purplish shade; the petals are oddly 
reflexed. A well-grown plant will give 
quantities of flowers during the winter 
months from November to May. 

Cyclamen Persicum and its several varie- 
ties stand at the head of the family and are 
the ones most generally cultivated. Two of 
the best improvements in this variety are C. 
Persicum giganteum and C. Persicum grandi- 
florum. The bulbs of these species are quite 
flat and so much alike on both that many 
people do not know which is the top of the 
bulb. But, if they are carefully examined, 
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the scars of old leaf-stems may be found on 
the upper side, 

Of other species, we have Cyclamen Euro- 
peum, a pinkish purple, and C. Europeum 
album, pure white, both varieties blooming 
from October to January. The ivy-leaved 


variety, Cyclamen heederifolium, having 
large rosy-purple flowers, blooms from 


September to January. The bulbs of Cycla- 
men are quite worthless after their third sea- 
son of blooming, so should be thrown away. 

After the plants have got through bloom- 
ing, the plants must be gradually dried off 
to rest through the summer; that is, do not 
allow them to have water enough to force 
growth, yet do not allow them to dry out 
wholly. The bulbs should have just enough 
moisture to prevent their drying up; for, as 
long as the bulbs keep plump, they are all 
right. If the leaves drop off it in summer, 
it is all right, as it shows, that the bulbs are 
resting and will do much better the next 
growing season. 

The Cyclamen blossoms are fine for cut- 
ting, as they are delicate, of beautiful form 
and shading, and guite fragrant. But, in 
order to preserve the bulbs and not injure 
them, considerable care should be used when 
cutting them. If cut in the ordinary way, 
the succulent stumps decay down to the 
bulb and injure the buds which are just 
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issuing, so that it is better to pull the stems 
off, so that they will separate from the bulb 
as low as possible; and even this must not 
be carried to an extreme, as, if too many 
blossoms are pulled at a time, the bulb, 
which is a profuse bloomer, may be materi- 
ally injured. Again, if you desire an 
abundance of bloom, do not allow the bulbs 
to ripen seeds. 

Cyclamens like a rather cool temperature, 
plenty of light, and sufficient fresh air. If 
they are grown in too hot a temperature, 
they will surely be infested with the red 
spider. 

The red spider is the only insect pest 
which affects the Cyclamen, and this may 
be prevented by daily syringing and mod- 
erate temperature. 

Cyclamens like plenty of sunshine until 
the flowers commence to open; then they 
should have more shade, as the sun tends 
to fade the flowers: too far away from the 
glass will give long straggly stems. 

Altogether, in summing up, when we con- 
sider the ease with which it can be culti- 
vated, the length of time the flowers remain 
in perfection, the profusion of bloom, the 
beauty of both flowers and foliage, and the 
small amount of room it requires, we cannot 
but come to the conclusion that everyone 
should try raising a few Cyclamens. 


HYACINTHS. 


The origin of this lovely flower forms one 
of the prettiest legends of the ancient classic 
mythology. The fable runs that Hyacinthus, 
a beautiful youth, was greatly beloved by the 
god Apollo, who had the misfortune to kill 
him accidentally by a blow of his quoit as 
they were playing together, and that the 
flower bearing his name sprang up from 
where the blood fell. Hyacinths may be as 
successfully grown in moist sand, in fertil- 
ized moss, or in “cocoanut-fibre dust,” as 
by the ordinary methods in water or pre- 
pared compost. These considerations should 
greatly extend its scope of utility, although 
they appear to be too rarely employed. Of 
course, these remarks apply to indoor man- 
agement; for beds and borders, a somewhat 
different treatment would be required. 

If hyacinths are to be grown in pots, say 
three or more, those which are deep should 
be chosen. The compost for the purpose 


ought to be in the following proportions: 
One-half mellow turfy loam; one-quarter 
old cow-manure, or mixed with leaf-mold; 
one-quarter clean coarse sand. This admixt- 
ure will closely realize the natural soil in 
which they flourish. Fill the pots one-third 
with drainage; nothing is better than 
nodules of charcoal, in my opinion. Clear 
the bulb of offsets or roughness, press it 
firmly down, leaving about a third above the 
surface, water sufficiently to settle the soil, 
and plunge them a foot at least beneath 
coal-ashes or cocoanut-fibre refuse, out-of- 
doors. In a month or six weeks, take them 
up as required, bring them into some warm 
apartment, inure them gradually to the 
light. Water freely, and once or twice a 
week a dose of weak manure-water will do 
no harm. Of course, these directions pre- 
suppose that there is no means of forcing 
at hand. 
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ART-ROOMS. 


BY RICHARD T, PENCROSS, 


NE of the most wonderful instances of 
the evolution, as well as revolution, 
in the modern commercial system, 

is that which concerns the leading jewelry, 
bric-a-brac, and curiosity establishments in 
the great cities in this country and Europe. 

These places are no longer shops, but 
actual art-galleries and veritable museums, 
and in numerous cases the three separate 
establishments are combined under one roof. 
Our American dealers are positively dis- 
tancing the most famous houses in Paris and 
London, and every year sces fresh treasures 
from the ancient palaces of Italy or the world- 
wide collections of England brought across 
seas to tempt the eyes of our billionaires, and, 
better yet, by their exhibition, help to edu- 
cate the artistic taste of the general public. 

I am given to understand that every 
properly regulated Philadelphian born within 
the sound of the State , 
House bell firmly be- 
lieves the greater part 
of the best of every- 
thing which comes to 
this country is to be 
found within the radius 
of the wilderness of 
streets between the Del- 
aware and Schuylkill. 
Although, as a native 
of a Western metrop- 
olis which is certain of 
being the centre at least 
of the New World, I 
may be inclined to smile 
at the Philadelphian’s 
complacent credence, I 
could not but admit, 
a few days since, that 
he has really a vast 
deal of which to be 
proud. in a course of 
rigid sight-seeing to 
which some zealous 
friends have exposed 
me, I was taken to the 
jewelry and art-rooms 
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VALENCIENNES CREAM-PITCHER, 


situated at the corner of Twelfth and Chest- 
nut Streets. The very name of the firm— 
Bailey, Banks and Biddle—possesses a pleas- 
ing alliteration suggestive of prosperity: one 
would be sure in advance that the combina- 
tion must prove irresistible. 

Once past the great doors, I felt as I do 
when I enter Tiffany’s in New York, or 
some renowned establishment of a similar 
sort in Regent Street or the Rue de la Paix 
—as if I had entered a domain of wonders, 
The eye is first struck by the jewelry coun- 
ters; it is like living a chapter in Aladdin’s 
Lamp to study the marvelous collection of 
gems of every kind, set in every conceivable 
fashion. The famous pair of blue diamonds, 
the like of which not even the caskets of 
royalty can boast, caused the two ladies of 
our party so openly to break one of the 
Commandments that we insisted on hasten- 
ing forward lest they 
should be tempted, we 
told them, to tamper 
with another, the con- 
sequences of infringe- 
ment on which might 
prove serious, 

From that point, the 
display of china and 
every other object for 
interior house -decora- 
tion which human inge- 
nuity has invented grew 
more beautiful and be- 
wildering with every 
step. There were cop- 
ies of the finest china 
manufactures of the 
eighteenth century, 
such as the Fontenoy 
vases, the original of 
which cost the Due 
d’Aumale, at the Dou- 
ble sale, one hundred 
and fifty thousand 
: francs. 

— There are cabinets in 
Vernis Martin— half- 
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round, oval, rectangular, triangular—mounted 
with chiseled and gilt bronze, painted 
with Watteau-like groups and filled with 
rare and costly bric-a-brac. There is a 
collection of miniatures on porcelain and on 
ivory, of powdered, patched, and painted 
beauties of the court of the old régime. 
One sees groups of charming Dresden china 
shepherdesses and graceful gallants. Near 
by are beautiful figures in Worcester-ware, 
representing Hindoo and other East Indian 
celebrities, equally animated in expression, 
but much more sober in color. 

So much taste is displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the rooms that one feels as if walk- 
ing among the priceless collection of some 
wealthy virtuoso, rather than examining the 
contents of a mercantile establishment. 
There are tall old-fashioned clocks in ele- 
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gantly carved cases of mahogany or oak, 
that ring out soft musical chimes. There 
are sets of table-ware in Crown Derby, in 
rich blue and gold, which tempt one sorely ; 
and one finds it difficult to decide whether 
one does not prefer the specimens of Doulton- 
ware, with their exquisite designs of pop- 
pies, arrow-heads, and brambles. Especially 
effective, too, are the Minton game-plates, 
painted by Mussill with pheasants, grouse, 
and kingfishers with marvelous art. There 
are mantels of Mexican onyx and Limoges 
enamel in artful combination, and I partic- 
ularly remember an inkstand of Celadon- 
ware and gilt bronze that I longed to trans- 
fer to the table of my study. 

The banquet-lamps, a craze for which 
began during the first French Empire and 
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which has been developed and modified to 
meet modern requirements, are seen here in 
such variety that one is puzzled to make a 
choice. I recollect this fact because I had 
been commissioned by a friend to purchase 
one, and I counted at least a dozen different 
styles in iron-brass, old silver, with shades 
of porcelain or opaque onyx or the still 
newer fancy of silk and guipure lace. 

But I may as well stop short in any 
thought of mentioning more of the countless 
treasures which meet the eye on every hand; 
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are seen, no discordant hues, no forms too 
heavy cr too rude. From end to end of the 
rooms, the same influence is everywhere 
apparent. The Eastern draperies and hang- 
ings add, of course, incaleulably to the 
artistic effect. In addition, there are always 
burning in the shadowy nooks scores of 
lamps into which electric attachments have 
been deftly introduced, and the light from 
these, tinted by shades of red or yellow, 
lends to the scene a sort of Oriental splendor 
which is very entrancing. 
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further attempt to describe them would only 
make this article read like the pages of a 
catalogue. 

One thing that particularly strikes an 
observer is the way in which all the various 
objects, styles, shapes, and colors are brought 
into harmony. One perceives, too, that the 
entire arrangement has been directed by an 
all-pervading idea—an idea which we mod- 
erns have borrowed from the eighteenth 
century: that everything ‘in the interior 
furnishings of a house should be in accord- 
ance with women’s tastes. No sharp angles 
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Silver-ware has a department to itself, and 
the display is as dazzling as it is bewildering. 
While doing full justice to the artistic merit 
of the specimens from various European 
countries and India, it is gratifying to dis- 
cover that the finest work of all is that exe- 
cuted. in our own country. 

There were magnificent punch-bowls of 
Gargantuan profundity, biscuit-boxes lined 
with gilt and chased inside and out in a 
manner strongly suggestive of Japanese art, 
so beautiful that any one of them might 
have served as an altar-pyx. There were 
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AFTER THE ANTIQUE. 


loving-cups, sherry flasks, port jugs of 
silver and cut glass to display the ruby 
color of the wine, toilet and traveling 
articles in repouss¢é, match: and cigar 
boxes, corkscrews, and so on up to the 
wonderful services for breakfast, lunch- 
eon, and dinner. 

There are enameled spoons from Rus- 
sia, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, of 
rare beauty. The metal of the spoons 
has been pierced with dainty designs, 
and these openings filled with colored 
translucent enamels. 

Fine specimens are exhibited, too, 
of silver enameling by American silver- 
smiths, among the most striking being 
some water-jugs in repoussé-work, repre- 
senting with miraculous fidelity bivalves 
and alge and various other forms of 
marine life. I longed to carry away 
a small salver in oxydized metal, which 
had on it two pictures in enamel, done 
with extraordinary delicacy and natural- 
ness—one of which represented a winter 
landscape, and the other a similar scene 
in full summer. 

It is not only to its comparative 
rarity and consequent high price that 
silver owes its position in the household 
arts. The purity of its color, its malle- 


ability—only less than that of gold, while it 
has. greater strength and therefore needs less 
alloy than the dearer metal—the quality of 
its surface, whether mat or burnished, and 
the ease with which it can be worked in 
various ways, have always made it a grateful 
material to artists. 

We find table-ware and toilet-articles of 
silver among the luxuries of the earliest 
civilizations—taking the place, in a multi- 
tude of objects, of the less hygienic bronze 
or copper, and becoming so common in 
periods of prosperity like the Augustan era 
that the poet Horace, even while boasting of 
his stoicism and his poverty, boasts also of 
his decent array of silver. 

Of the early methods of working, ham- 
mering or repoussé was the only one which 
economized the metal, so that it might be 
said the work was more than the material. 
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We may believe that Horace’s silver service, 
then, was, like the Roman treasure of Hil- 
desheim or the smaller pieces occasionally 
found in Pompeii, beaten up out of sheet 
silver into simple but graceful forms, and 
»perhaps ornamented with a few leaves and 
tendrils of ivy or some light arabesques. 


;, This is still the best method of working; 
_but, in time of profuse wealth, it has often 


been supplanted by casting and sculpture in 
the mass. It is perhaps but little to be 
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was melted down at least once in a genera- 
tion, in order to be recast in the style of the 
day. All that was expected of the silver- 
smith was that he should make his wares 
showy, bulky, and heavy-looking. 

Many readers will doubtless remember the 
massive silver and plated ware of a quarter 
of a century ago, its inartistic and awkward 
shapes and clumsy ornamentation. Of late 
years, the study of the best remaining speci- 
mens of past styles has helped to lead us to 
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regretted, at least from the silversmith’s 
point of view, that the abuse of these last 
two processes has led, even in more recent 
times of distress, to the destruction of vast 
quantities of works of art in order to supply 
the mint and put the metal into more con- 
venient form for exchange. 

People came to value their plate mainly as 
a resource in time of need. Design and 
workmanship were both neglected, and, 
when better times returned, were subordi- 
nated to fashion; so that the family plate 


a purer taste; it has created a demand for 
free-hand work, and, instead of the exclusive 
employment of stamped and cast designs, 
we have seen a great revival of hammered, 
chased, and pierced work. 

When the use for which an object is 
intended requires a certain solidity, and it is 
‘ast from a wax model, lightness and ele- 
gance of form are aimed at, and the chaser 
is commonly called in to remove by his 
skillful workmanship all the appearance of 
clumsiness, and bring candelabra, centre- 
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pieces, and other large objects in solid metal 


into harmony with the more delicately 
formed vessels which must make the princi- 
pal part of a service. 

A service of vermeil (silver gilt) has 
always been accounted the acme of luxury 
in table appointments. Scarron, in the most 
charming episode of his “ Roman Comique,” 
makes his Spanish incognita serve her 
imprisoned chevalier on such a one, and 
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Gautier’s Fortunio knows of nothing more 
sumptuous: yet surely it is better to keep the 
richer service for the dessert, when it is the 
turn of the eyes to be feasted with the finest 
effects of light and color. 
because there is no further step to take in 
the matter of decoration, unless one would 
have recourse to enamel or copy the bad 
taste of the Renaissance and roughen the 
handles of spoons and knives with jewels. 


It is wise, too, 
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IN SPITE OF ALL. 


BY ANDRE GERARD. 


TRANSLATED BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 255. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
gm ORE than a year went by with- 
out any change in Mina de la 
Boissiére’s life. Renaud’s 
absence had been prolonged 
deep into the summer; for, 
when he and his party left 

, Italy, they indulged in a trip 
through the Tyrol. 

Mina spent the warm months at the coun- 
try residence of Madame de la Frulaye, 
accompanied by Madame d’Orlandes and 
Mademoiselle Dumont. Renaud presented 
himself there for a brief period; but then, 
as well as after the season called them all 
back to Paris, he took the utmost pains to 
prove to his wife and the world at large that 
she had irrevocably lost any hold on his 
affection or consideration. 

The pair dwelt under the same roof, met 
in society, but, beyond that, they held no 
intercourse. It was her husband’s desire 
that a succession of dinners and balls should 
be given, and Mina complied: the two pre- 
sided once a week at their table, separated 
by a brilliant party, or sometimes stood side 
by side for a little while when the great house 
was thrown open for an evening reception; 
but, beyond a few words of chilling court- 
esy or caim indifference, Renaud seldom 
addressed her. 

His love was rapidly changing into down- 
right active hatred: he would have been 
glad to do her a lasting hurt; he exulted 
when some escapade of his roused fresh 
gossip, for, in spite of her apparent uncon- 
sciousness, he knew that Mina’s pride and 
delicacy were always wounded to the core. 

The close of the season was at hand; the 
first days of April had come and brought 
the end of Lent. Madame de la Frulaye 
had selected an evening of Easter week for 
a grand ball, and, as it was likely to prove 
the last notable festivity of the spring, the 
world of society was as eager to be present 
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as if not a creature among the entire set had 
danced for at least a twelvemonth. 

The fair penitents of the Lenten episode 
gladly threw aside their sombre robes and 
appeared in the freshest and most expensive 
costumes, presenting a show as brilliant as 
a parterre of spring blossoms. 

Madame de la Frulaye had been fortunate 
enough, also, to secure a unique attraction for 
her ball—a famous traveler just returned from 
several years of wandering, during which 
period, by the. united efforts of his brush 
and pen, he had acquired a popularity which 
made him one of the most talked-of men, 
not only in France, but in all Europe. He 
had brought back with him even finer pict- 
ures than those by which he had placed 
himself in the front rank of modern artists, 
and a scientific work of such rare merit 
that it was already confidently asserted its 
success, joined to that won by his previous 
efforts in a similar line, would open to him 
the doors of the Academy and give him 
a seat among the forty immortals of his day. 

In spite of the coating of sunburn which 
accentuated his clear dark complexion, and 
a certain expression of melancholy which 
softened the fire of his eyes, Gaston Bernard 
had changed little during those years of 
absence, travel, and hard work. 

Nowhere in the world is talent such a 
passport to the great world as in Paris; 
and, although so recently arrived, Bernard’s 
return had already been announced, and 
there was not one among the proudest dames 
of the Faubourg St. Germain but was more 
excited at the thought of meeting him than 
if he had been a reigning prince or a grand 
duke with a pedigree dating back to Charle- 
magne. More than one daughter of a noble 
house would have gladly exchanged her 
empty title for that of the wife of this 
brilliant man, rich in glory, gold, and good 
looks, in spite of the fact that his birth 
had been comparatively humble. 
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But the Marquis de la Frulaye, who had 
been his college companion and remained 
his most intimate friend, had openly declared 
that Bernard had one fault—he was a fright- 
ful polygamist and already overstocked with 
wives: he bad wedded the whole nine 
muses, and could find no room for another 
spouse. The lovers of romance and gossip 
at once decided that this devotion to the 
nine sisters concealed some grand passion 
which had brought only disappointment, and 
this story added the crowning charm of mys- 
tery to his other attractions. 

What name could be given to the ideal 
sentiment which the artist had vowed to the 
memory of Mina de Rosenthal, whom he 
believed so happily married that her life 
passed in a realm even more beautiful than 
the dream-world which enveloped her girl- 
hood? In spite of all the years which had 
elapsed since the budding in his heart of 
that love for which he recognized from the 
first there could be no fruition or even full 
blossoming, the essence of that feeling had 
remained like the delicate perfume of a 
flower—the flower of tenderness and melan- 
choly which he had no- desire to cast out 
from his heart in order to fill its place with 
some fresher bloom. 

He had met face to face, in that enchanted 
season spent at Rosenthal, the embodiment 
of the dream of his youth: duty and honor 
had forced him to flee from its presence, and 
he had unflinchingly obeyed the dictate of 
conscience ; but his soul still wore mourning 
for his perished dream—the fire on the altar 
of his heart yet burned, but self-abuegation 
had rendered the flame holy. 

He was a brave man, and his courage had 
met with its reward; an indefatigable worker 
always, he had from that hour devoted every 
energy, every thought, to science and art, 
and, in the absorption of congenial labor, he 
had found a certain balm for his wounds and 
had kept himself so constantly occupied 
that there had been no leisure for open and 
unavailing dissatisfaction or regret. 

The ball was at the height of its brilliancy 
when Bernard entered, and for some time he 
had to run the gauntlet of introductions and 
attentions which he endured with smiling 
fortitude, inwardly shrinking from both, 
according to the ordinary habit of excep- 
tional talent. 

After a while, he and his host took refuge 
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in the shelter of a bay-window and plunged 
into eager talk, but very few moments before 
Madame de la Frulaye espied them and 
hastened up with laughing reproaches to 
both husband and guest. 

“Monsieur Bernard did not appear until 
a shamefully late hour,” she declared, “ and 
now you, most abominable of husbands, help 
him to hide away from scores of people who 
are dying to make his acquaintance !” 

“Tt is too bad,” rejoined De la Frulaye; 
“what is the use of having caught a lion, 
if he does no growling? I have not seen 
Madame de la Boissiére since Gaston came 
in: has she gone?” 

“No; she and Madame d’Orlandes are as 
bad as you two: they have hidden them- 
selves in my boudoir. I suppose poor Mina 
finds the evening a little hard—she only 
reached Paris this morning. I wrote that 
I would never forgive her if she did not 
come back for my ball. As for that miser- 
able husband of hers, if she means to shut 
herself up every time he commits some fresh 
horror, why, she may as well go into a con- 
vent at once!” 

“So it was the theatre scandal that caused 
the poor little woman to run off to the 
country? I thought as much! My dear 
friend, we all committed a terrible folly 
—worse—in meddling with that marriage.” 

“But we thought Renaud absolutely 
changed by his devotion for Mina. Oh, 
don’t make me think!” cried Madame de la 
Frulaye. “ But I can’t stop here, talking to 
you two perfidious men! Come, Monsieur 
Bernard—I want to present you to the two 
dearest friends I possess. As for you, mon- 
ster, go and dance with some poor wall- 
flower who has found no partner. Away 
with you at once!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE countess and Mina were still seated 
in the boudoir in which they had taken 
refuge a short time after the arrival of the 
latter. 

During the past three weeks, Mina had 
been down at the Chateau de la Boissiére, 
accompanied only by Mademoiselle Dumont 
and little Jean. <A fire which had some- 


what injured a wing of the building had 
made an excuse for her journey. She had 
in reality hurried away because warned that 
her husband had become mixed up in a 
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scandalous quarrel with which, during the 
next week, all the daily journals would be 
filled. She wanted to be absent until people 
had ceased to wonder and talk and she could 
be sure that she would not, everywhere she 
stirred, be an object of curiosity or sympathy. 

Neither she nor Mademoiselle Dumont 
had opened a newspaper while they were 
gone, and, as they had only reached Paris 
the morning of the ball, they had not heard 
of Gaston Bernard’s arrival; and, if aware 
that Mina had once known the celebrated 
traveler, both the countess and Madame de 
la Frulaye had forgotten the circumstance. 

Mina wore, this evening, a dress of mauve 
gauze decorated with branches of white lilac, 
while a profusion of pearls and amethysts 
shone on her neck and arms. The marvelous 
freshness of her early youth had given way 
to a transparent pallor faintly tinted by a 
rose-leaf pink; her eyes had dark circles 
under, which made them look larger and 
deeper; her lovely mouth had lost its tender 
half-smile: but she was, if possible, more 
beautiful in her melancholy than she had 
been in the bloom of her girlhood. 

So it was that Bernard saw her first, after 
those years of separation. He stood in the 
door of the boudoir and gazed with his soul 
in his eyes. There she sat, so near, yet in 
reality as completely separated from his life 
as if the breadth of the world swept between ! 

Madame d’Orlandes perceived him first, 
and paused abruptly in some incident she 
was relating. Mina mechanically followed 
the direction of her friend’s eyes, and saw 
Bernard standing in the shadow of the cur- 
tains. 

“Ah!” she involuntarily exclaimed. “Why 
—it is Monsieur Bernard!” 

He hurried forward and seized her hand, 
so profoundly moved that he could not artic- 
ulate a syllable. Mina remained mute also; 
the two exchanged a long mutual regard 
which seemed on Bernard’s part to say: 

“ Happiness—for me, it meant you—you 
alone! I fled from it—I thought it my duty ; 
and now—now it is too late!” 

And, unconsciously to her ordinary self, 
Mina’s soul comprehended and spoke through 
her eyes, erying: “I did not understand— 
and now it is too late!” 

Then they began to talk, both at once: 
to ask questions and wait for no answer, 
to comprehend each other’s meaning at a 
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word, Suddenly, Mina remembered Madame 
d’Orlandes, who sat by, astonished out of 
her ordinary placidity. 

“ Monsieur Bernard is an old, old friend,” 
Mina said, as she presented him; “he was 
at Rosenthal for months. Mamma adored 
him; papa could not bear to let him go. 
I must have told you often about our sum- 
mer there.” 

Then, with Bernard’s help, she detailed 
the events of that season: their rides and 
walks, their visits to ruined chateaux, Ber- 
nard’s researches among all the ancient 
documents he could find, and the assistance 
Mina had given. The whole romance was 
plain to the countess’s comprehension and 
filled her with a vague disquietude for the 
future, lest in some fashion this innocent 
idyl might be turned by Renaud de la 
Boissiére into a weapon for the working-out 
of the revenge for which she felt sure he 
hoped and waited. She understood his 
nature far more clearly than Mina; she 
knew that he would never rest till the 
awful blow to his vanity and self-love had 
been avenged. 

Presently, other people wandered in; 
there was no further opportunity for con- 
versation, and Bernard regretfully rose to go. 

“T am at home to my intimate friends 
every day at two o’clock,” Mina said, frankly, 
extending her hand. “To-morrow?” 

“The day after, if I may come,” he 
answered ; “to-morrow, I am obliged to go 
out of town.” 

“On Saturday, then,” added Mina, with a 
smile which was like that of old days. 

Bernard went slowly out of the boudoir 
and did not approach her again that evening. 
Later, he saw her in the ball-room, sur- 
rounded by a group of men. Then Renaud 
and the Count d’Orlandes appeared together, 
and someone named them to Bernard, who 
watched the marquis with compressed lips 
as he bent over his wife with an affectation 
of intimacy which was an actual insult under 
the circumstances. He saw Mina lean back 
as Renaud turned toward her; he caught the 
glance of scorn and disgust which flashed 
from her eyes as she rose at the first oppor- 
tunity and accepted the arm of some man 
who had asked her to dance. 

Gaston’s blood boiled while he watched 
the husband, of whose enormities De la 
Frulaye had already given him a detailed 
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account. Day by day now, there was a 
change in the face once so striking that 
“handsome Renaud” had been Boissiére’s 
common nickname. He was growing stout, 
his complexion had thickened and reddened, 
his eyes had lost their beauty, and his hair 
was growing gray and scanty; every line of 
his countenance, every attitude and gesture, 
betrayed the effects of habitual dissipation 
and coarse excess. 

To think that the exquisite being for 
whose memory his heart had served as an 
altar during these long years should be 
bound and sacrificed to a creature like that 
was unutterably horrible to Bernard. This 
profanation of his idol filled his soul with 
a bitter rage, not only against the man who 
had so deeply insulted and wronged her, but 
againstefate, that it could have been cruel 
enough to permit such sacrilege. 

On her side, the sight of her “knight- 
errant,” as she had of yore dubbed Bernard, 
filled Mina with a strange unrest through 
which the suffering and horror of her present 
life looked doubly black and terrible. 

And Madame d’Orlandes watched her with 
a keener pity than her heart, tender as it 
was, had ever felt for any human being, 
murmuring sadly to herself: 

“Poor angel, who sees heaven out of the 
depths of the purgatory, made by that man’s 
wicked cruelty !” 


CHAPTER XV. 

BERNARD kept the appointment for Satur- 
day to the very moment. He was received 
by Mademoiselle Dumont, who welcomed 
him with enthusiastic warmth. 

“Mina will be here in a few moments; 
she is with the doctor—we had to call him 
for Jean, but luckily the ailment proves to 
be only a bad cold,” she explained. 

“Jean? Her son? She has a son?” 
exclaimed Bernard. 

Mademoiselle Dumont related the sad 
history; she felt that it was better their old 
friend should be made acquainted with the 
true state of affairs. 

“ How well I recognize her through the 
whole!” sighed Bernard, when the brief 
record was finished. 

“That was only the commencement,” said 
mademoiselle. ‘Such a life as we lead! It 
is no matter about me—but Mina! She had 
not been married six months before I per- 
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ceived that she had deceived herself. She 
had conceived in her heart and imagination 
an ideal of which she believed that man was 
the realization. But I will say no more; I 
have already been uncharitable enough for 
one day.” 

“You uncharitable!” cried Bernard. 
“You could not be if you tried!” 

“T must tell you of what I have been 
thinking every moment since Mina told me 
of meeting you,” pursued the little lady, 
eagerly. “It is that by your assistance we 
may save her from the terrible languor which 
is undermining her strength.” 

“Tf there is anything—the least or the 
greatest—that I can do, you know how happy 
I shall be,” rejoined Gaston. 

“Of course I know! I think it will do 
her a world of good if we can reawaken her 
former strong love for art.” 

“And she was remarkably gifted,” Bernard 
added, 

“She has abandoned brush and pencil 
completely ; but I count on you to persuade 
her to take them up,” said mademoiselle. 
“You must give her lessons; they will afford 
a perfectly good reason for frequent visits: 
you can resume your frank comradeship of 
the old days.” 

“T shall be only too glad,” Bernard 
answered, quietly. 

“Mina’s health—her very life—is at 
stake,” Mademoiselle Dumont hurried on, 
forcing herself to speak with calmness. 
“The physician is alarmed by the state she 
is in—it is like the beginning of atrophy. 
He said to me yesterday: ‘Women die of a 
melancholy so deeply seated! At her age, 
when the heart is not occupied, there must 
be something found to give an interest in 
life. She has no real home, no children! 
Jean, much as she loves him, cannot fill 
that place; the sight of him recalls too 
many painful memories.’ ” 

“Poor girl! poor girl!” sighed Bernard. 

“Oh, I was in agony,” continued Made- 
moiselle Dumont. “The other evening, 
after she had gone to that ball, I prayed God 
tosend us some help! My prayer was heard: 
you have come; your friendship and counsel 
will prove a tower of strength. You know 
how thoroughly she appreciated you— 
enjoyed your society! When she came 


home from Madame de la Frulaye’s, we 
She wept bitterly ; 


talked for a long while. 
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she does not often weep now, but the sight 
of you brought up so many beautiful mem- 
ories of her girlhood—of that brightest of 
all summers, the one you spent at the cha- 
teau.” 

Gaston Bernard was so inured to self- 
control that the good spinster’s excitement 
betrayed him into no show of agitation. 
Indeed, there was not room in his mind for 
any selfish thought; he could only remember 
that Mina suffered, and that it was his duty, 
his blessed privilege, to try and brighten 
the dismal pathway she was treading with 
patient silent endurance. 

“ Did you speak to her about the painting- 
lessons?” he asked. — 

“Oh, yes; she was delighted—that was 
what I wanted to tell you,” replied Made- 
moiselle Dumont. “Since that, she has been 
like another creature! Shespentall her spare 
time yesterday in converting into a studio 
a room that opens on the garden. She had 
a piano put in; the place is as lovely as 
possible. Actually, she seemed to get back 
something of her girlish ardor while super- 
intending the arrangement.” 

“And nothing in the world could give me 
so much pleasure as to superintend her 
studies, to renew the intimacy of the old 
days—the sweetest days of my life,” said 
Bernard. “I can say this to you, dear 
friend—you will understand exactly what I 
mean! You know that, if Mina were my 
own sister, her happiness could not be 
dearer to me; that, if she were my patron 
saint come back to earth, she could not be 
more sacred in my sight.” 

“T do understand; I know that every 
word you say is true,” cried mademoiselle. 
She stretched out her hand; Bernard seized 
it. For a few seconds, both remained silent, 
reading in each other’s eyes feelings too 
deep, too holy, to be put into words. 

“Tt is all settled now,” Bernard said, after 
a little. 

“Allsettled,” she answered, smiling through 
a mist of tears which she hastily wiped 
away. “You are sure that giving up so 
much time will not prove a hindrance to 
your own work?” 

“Not in the least! I can work here some- 
times, for that matter. No, I am only too 
happy to be of use; I cannot attempt to tell 
you how much I feel your confidence and 


goodness.” 


IN SPITE OF ALL. 





“T learned to know you well during those 
months at Rosenthal—to trust you fully, as 
did the duke and duchess,” she answered, 
“Tt seems to me, heaven must have sent you 
just at this juncture; we can save Mina! 
She would have died by inches, under the 
torture of the life she was leading. With 
her ardent nature, to find a pursuit so inter- 
esting that it will engross both heart and 
mind will be the one medicine which can 
effect her cure.” 

At this moment, the curtains over a door- 
way near were drawn back, and Mina 
entered. 

“TI could overhear as I came in, and I 
listened,” she said, smiling, as she advanced, 
She gave one hand to Mademoiselle Dumont 
and the other to Bernard, adding: “‘ My good 
friends—my only ones!” 

“At least sincere,” Bernard answered, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Ah, what mistakes—what mistakes!” 
sighed Mina. “If this present life were 
only a horrid nightmare—if we three were 
away in Rosenthal! But all that is weak— 
I did not mean to complain !” 

“And it is a great deal to be thankful for, 
that we have him back!” cried Mademoiselle 
Dumont, laying her hand on Bernard’s 
shoulder. 

“You will be my brother,’ Mina said to 
him, with her beautiful smile; “I have 
always wanted one, but I never needed his 
aid go much as now—I can depend on you.” 

“You can,” Bernard answered. “ During 
all these years of absence, the friendship 
which from the first of our acquaintance I 
gave to you and yours has never lessened— 
it never can. My strongest desire is to be of 
use to you in every way possible. I need 
not tell you how great a happiness it is to 
see you again, to receive this cordial wel- 
come! I can promise that no brother was 
ever more devoted than you will find me— 
it all sounds poor enough, but you under- 
stand !” 

“T do, and I cannot even try to express 
my thanks,” Mina said; “I can only say 
your conduct is just what I expected—it is 
worthy of you!” She stopped, moved away 
to a window, and stood for a few seconds 
with her back toward her two friends. 
Presently she turned, saying pleasantly: 
“Now let us go and look at the studio; 
I hope you will like it.” 





IN SPITE OF 


It was a large room on the second floor, 
with windows opening into a veranda from 
which a winding staircase led down to the 
garden. Bernard looked about the pretty 
retreat with an approving smile, and pro- 
nouhced the light very good indeed. 

“Then you will set up an easel here,” 
Mina said; “I shall like to think of one of 
your pictures being painted in this room.” 

“Tt shall be my very best, too,” rejoined 
he, playfully ; “I will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less.” 

He noticed, in a corner, the piano which 
had stood in Mina’s study in the chateau 
of Rosenthal; the very sight of it recalled 
such a world of memories that his heart 
throbbed almost to bursting. He sat down 
at the instrument and began to play with an 
intensity of passion which thrilled the very 
souls of his listeners. When he paused, 
Mina sat pale and silent, with her eyes cast 
down. 

“What a wonderful talent!” cried Made- 
moiselle Dumont, more to break the silence 
than because she wished to speak. “ How 
you have improved, too. I thought that I 
played very well, and Mina has a genius for 
music; but we shall appear like two begin- 
ners, by the side of you. I think all the 
good fairies must have presided at your 
christening.” 

“Tt makes such a difference in one’s play- 
ing, to be certain of sympathetic listeners,” 
Bernard replied, “and I never found any to 
equal the little home-circle at Rosenthal.” 

Mina made no remark whatever; she only 
turned her eloquent glance from one friend 
to the other, and the new life and brightness 
in her face made Mademoiselle Dumont’s 
heart fairly bound with joy. 

“Now we must settle about the hours for 
the lessons,” said Mina, aftera little. “They 
are to be hours of real work—nothing must 
be allowed to interfere.” 

“T shall take up my wood-engraving 
again,” observed Mademoiselle Dumont; 
“T remember how much Monsieur Bernard 
helped me with it in the old days.” 

“My little Jean already shows a marked 
talent for drawing,” Mina said, “so he must 
work with us; for that matter, my dear,” 
turning to Mademoiselle Dumont, “ you can 
give him all his lessons here.” 

Just then, there was a knock at the door 
and a young voice called : 
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“Mamma! May I come in, mamma?” 
Mina hurried forward and led in the pretty, 

delicate-looking little fellow, who clung 

somewhat shyly to her hand when he per- 
ceived a stranger. 

“You know who that is,” Mina said; “I 
told you about Monsieur Bernard this morn- 
ing. Go and shake hands with him; he has 
promised to give us both drawing-lessons.”’ 

The boy went up to Bernard and laid his 
fingers confidingly in the hand offered to 
him. 

“T know you are good,” he said, simply ; 
“won’t you please to love me? Mamma 
does.” 

Bernard lifted the child in his arms and 
kissed his forehead, with a glance at Mina 
which she knew meant that, whatever might 
happen in the future, the boy would find in 
him an unfailing friend. 

Before anyone could speak, a servant 
appeared with a message from De la Bois- 
siére; he wished to know at what hour it 
would be convenient for madame to put her 
signature to some deeds. 

The opportunity for mentioning her plans 
to Renaud was too good to be lost, and Mina 
eagerly seized on it. 

“Ask monsieur le marquis to be kind 
enough to come up to my studio,” she said. 

It touched the hearts of the three to see 
how little Jean shrank away to a distant 
window and hid himself behind the cur- 
tains, when he heard the order given. With 
the strange intuition possessed by imagina- 
tive children, he had perceived, when he 
first met his father at the Chateau de la 
Boissiére, that he was an object of dislike to 
him; and, since they arrived in Paris, the 
boy had been careful to keep out of his way. 

Presently Renaud entered, wearing his 
most engaging smileand manner. He greeted 
his wife and Mademoiselle Dumont with 
charming deference. 

“T wish to make you acquainted with my 
old friend Monsieur Bernard,” Mina said. 

“T need no introduction,” he said, advanc- 
ing toward the guest with outstretched 
hands; “I have known him for years 
through his books and his pictures. I am 
more than charmed, monsieur, to meet you! 
Madame’s friends are always welcome; but 
you are doubly so, for your own sake as well 
as hers.” 

Bernard replied with a courtesy which he 
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tried hard to render cordiality, but it was 


REVERIE. 





“Renaud means mischief,” she thought, 


difficult to avcept the hand and treat with “Oh, what is all this? A studio fitted up— 
deference the man whom he so heartily lessons! There is no harm—I don’t like it, 
despised and loathed; but, for Mina’s sake, though! That man means mischief. I know 


the torture must be endured. 


that peeuliar smile too well! But how to ! 


‘ I wanted, also, to show you ‘my studio,” warn Mina? The poor girl! it would be 
Mina said. “In the old days at Rosenthal, wicked to deprive her of a little pleasure, 
Monsieur Bernard helped me with my paint- and yet—” 


ing; he has promised to be my teacher 
again.” 


“Madame d’Orlandes!” cried Renaud, 
who was the first to perceive her. “Ah, 


“It is a great honor,” Renaud said, smil- now, Mina, your trio is complete. I am only 
ing; “but at least my wife is worthy of it, grieved that I must run away.” 


monsieur! I have regretted so much that 


With some charming words to each of the 


she has somewhat neglected her great talent guests in turn, De la Boissiére left the room, 


in that direction.” 


“He means mischief,” said the countess 
> 


The talk went on for a few moments, then again to herself, “ but even to put Mina on 
was interrupted by the entrance of Madame her guard seems cruel; and, after all, what 
d’Orlandes. The servants had told her where could he do? I am always on the watch for 
she would find Mina, and, according to her trouble—this time, I will not look for the 
habit, she had made her way upstairs unan- black cloud. The dear child shall have a 
nounced. She stood for an instant on .the little happiness, if we can give it to her— 
threshold before anyone noticed her, and she shall!” 


regarded the scene with secret anxiety. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


A TWILIGHT REVERIE. 


BY T. J. TAYLOR. 


ComE, tell me some old story, 
As mother used to tell, 

When mellow shades of evening 
Like mist upon us fell— 


When sunny day, departing, 
Let in the solemn night, 
But left amid its shadows 
Some twinkling points of light. 


The landscape, veiled in darkness, 
Was with new beauties rife; 

For fire-flies, birds, and insects 
Seemed bursting into life. 


The brooklet’s gentle murmur, 
The whisper of the trees, 

Stole o’er us like sweet music 
Borne on night's softest bree 


And, sitting in the darkness 
At our dear mother’s feet, 

We’d listen as she’d tell us 
In accents soft and sweet 


Of fairies working wonders 
Near haunted spring or dell, 

Who blessed the little children 
With mystic charm and spell; 


Or, from the sacred pages, 
She’d tell of those of old, 

Whose lives in all the ages 
Shine out as pure as gold; 


Or sing some old-time ballad 
Or hymn in numbers sweet, 
Till, touched by notes so tender, 
We'd in the darkness weep. 


Those were not tears of sorrow, 
But happiness complete ; 

For joy ’twas, at eventide, 
To sit at mother’s feet. 


Again night’s shades are round me, 
And breezes whisper low ; 

I’m thinking of my mother, 
And the long, long ago. 


Then come and sit beside me, 
And take my hand in thine, 

And tell in accents tender 
Some tale of olden time. 





Yl dream I’m list’ning, kneeling 
Low at my mother’s feet, 

To stories that she tells me 
In accents soft and sweet. 


‘ 
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HOW TO GET OUT A 


end,’ and certainly this familiar 

quotation will apply to the making 
of cook-books as well. The teachers of the 
various cooking-schools throughout the coun- 
try have all issued books containing their 
favorite recipes. Patent-medicine men long 
ago realized the advantage of advertising 
their nostrums side by side with fruit-cake, 
jellied chicken, and other recipes for dainty 
dishes. Every baking-powder company 
sends out its own cook-book, while upon 
every box of corn-starch and package of 
gelatine can be found excellent rules as 
well. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the country 
is flooded with them, the cook-book enter- 
prise, when undertaken by a church society, 
if financiered aright, is pretty sure to bring 
in a round sum of money, and involves little 
trouble to the church at large. 

Experience is the best of teachers, and 
the result of my practical knowledge I give 
in this paper. A few years since, I was one 
of a committee engaged in getting out a 
church cook-book. Many and varied were 
our blunders in producing that little booklet, 
which, though we were many times the 
laughing-stock of the printers, proved such 
an overwhelming success that in a short time 
every book was sold and a new edition again 
put upon the market. 

A small committee of energetic business- 
women will do the work better and in less 
time than a larger one. The enterprise is 
usually undertaken by the woman’s organ- 
ization of the church; the matter having 
been decided, it is the president’s prerogative 
to name the committee. Five ladies, includ- 
ing the chairman, make a good working 
force. 

First of all, after the committee has been 
appointed, the chairman should call a meet- 
ing, and together they should discuss thor- 
oughly the projected scheme—deciding on 
the price to ask for the book, number of 
pages, quality of epaper, name, and style 
of binding—after which the chairman should 
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‘— making many books there is no 


CHURCH COOK-BOOK. 


BY ANNIE CURD. 


appoint two to visit the different publishing- 
houses to get estimates of prices. This will 
occasion a few days’ delay; the chairman, 
in the meantime, should be looking up and 
jotting down the names of the various firms 
that advertise. Now let her make out three 
lists of the possible advertisers, and detail 
that number of ladies to do the soliciting. 
On no account let the contract until the 
expense of the hook can be met by the 
advertising. Get as much over as possible, 
so as to assure its success from the beginning. 

A small cook-book with strong paper 
covers of a subdued tint, one that ean be 
sold for twentyfive cents, will sell more 
readily and be more profitable in the end 
than a more expensive book. A receipt-book 
that can be hung up over the kitchen table 
is worth ten times more than one which has 
to be put away each time it is used. The 
cook is a busy woman. A round hole in one 
corner, made by machinery, through which 
a cord or tape is tied, will cost next to 
nothing; so stipulate with the publishers 
that the books shall be finished in that way. 
The round corners, too, are more durable 
and neater-looking than the square, and the 
edges are vastly improved when colored red. 

On no account have less than two thou- 
sand copies struck off, and twentyfive hun- 
dred even would be better; an additional 
five hundred cost very little more after 
the type is set. Solicit recipes from every 
member of the congregation, and try to put 
in at least one from each contributor. Insist 
that every rule be signed -with the name 
in full. In trying new recipes, the cook is 
often guided by the name attached. The 
ladies who solicit the advertising should be 
excused from compiling the book; that 
should be done by the chairman and her 
reserve force. 

Divide the projected book into depart- 
ments, such as soup, meat, bread, relishes, 
breakfast and tea dishes, pastry, puddings, 
creams, cake, beverages, and food for the 
sick. Cull out the choicest from the con- 
tributed recipes, putting them into large 

(849) 
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envelopes marked with the names of the 
- different departments. The proof having 
been struck off, the chairman should confer 
with her assistant, and together they should 
go carefully over every printed recipe, to see 
that it corresponds in every particular with 
the original manuscript. 

A nice addition to a cook-book is an 
appropriate motto or familiar quotation, as a 
heading for the different departments. It 
adds spice to the already spicy contents, and 
gives a pleasing turn to the otherwise prosy 
and monotonous task of preparing three 
meals daily. 

All advertisers know that there is a choice 
in the place where an advertisement is put. 
The back of the cover is probably the most 
desirable space, therefore it should bring a 
good price. On the inside of the covers, the 
space is also desirable and should bring in a 
good round sum. 

There are many firms ready to pay from 
two to three dollars to advertise, that will 
not goover that amount; for the convenience 
of such, divide up some of the pages, put- 
ting three or four on a page. There are 
many, too, who will not pay over a dollar; 
to such, give two or three notices on the 
bottom of the pages. By all means, fill in 
every particle of available space. 





R TABLE-COVERS. 


By writing to the large concerns outside 
your own town, very often advertisements 
can be secured. One of the most success. 
fully managed church cook-books 1 haye 
ever known of contained one hundred and 
sixty pages, forty of which were devoted to 
advertisements. Two thousand copies cost 
the committee one hundred and seventyfive 
dollars, and, before a book was sold, they 
had paid the publisher’s bill and deposited 
seventy dollars in bank, the proceeds of the 
advertisements. 

While everybody is enthusiastic about the 
coming-out of the cook-book, the individual 
members of the committee should not be 
backward in soliciting orders. As soon as 
they are out of the publisher’s hands, an 
entertainment of some kind should be given 
and the books put on sale. The novelty of 
the new books will draw the people, and 


- not only will there be a large sale of books, 


but of supper-tickets as well. Do not be 
discouraged if the books are not all sold 
within a few weeks. The ladies of the 
church, and town also, will continue to buy 
and send away as gifts to absent friends, 
Twentyfive cents is a very moderate sum to 
pay for good reliable recipes, and, with many 
friends interesting themselves in its behalf, 
it will be sure to sell in the end. 


NEW FANCIES FOR TABLE-COVERS. 


BY ANNA M. 


pte who possess tables with inlaid 
or polished tops will not desire to 
cover them; but there are tables in 
almost every house—notably the old-fash- 
ioned marble-topped ones—for which a 
pretty cover of some suitable material is 
really necessary. 

Just what style of covering will best 
harmonize with the rest of the furnishings 
is often a puzzling question. A few sug- 
gestions, therefore, may be helpful to those 
who would be “au fait” with the latest dec- 
orative fancies. 

There are several new fabrics intended for 
table-covers, all more or less beautiful, and 
varying in price according to the material 
chosen. In most cases, however, the effect 
is more to be considered than the cost. 

A dainty cover for a small parlor-table is 


BRADFORD. 


made from a square of brocade silk, with 
blue and gold figures on a pale-gray ground. 
Trim with wide écru lace showing touches 
of gold, put on without fullness. 

Another handsome cover for a larger table 
is made of old-blue satin sheeting, one and 
one-fourth yards square. In each corner is 
a large conventional design, richly embroid- 
ered with fine gold cord. The cover is edged 
with a heavy fringe of old-blue, with occa- 
sional threads of gold, and above this is a 
fancy band of blue and gold galloon. 

A similar design would be very effective 
upon the popular blue denim, using rope 
silk for the embroidery, and Bargarren art- 
thread for the fringe. 

An exquisite table-cover in scarf-shape is 
made of artist’s-satin, in pale sage-green. 
Each end is ornamented with a design of 
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fleurs-de-lis, worked solidly in shades of 
lavender and purple, the embroidery being 
outlined with fine gold thread. Trim with 
Russian lace very slightly touched with gold. 

A scarf of artist’s-satin in a medium 
shade of old-rose would be beautiful, with a 
cross-stitch border worked in several shades 
of turquoise-blue and gold. Or a piece of 
greenish-blue Hecimora crépe—a new mate- 
rial, printed with permanent gold and silver 
leaf—might ornament each end. 

Terry-cloth, an elegant material for large 
table-covers, is a new fabric of silk and cot- 
ton texture, the silk alone showing upon the 
right side. It is two yards wide, and comes 
in most exquisite tints—white, buff, écru, 
old-blue, old-pink, yellow-bronze, etc. A 
bold design should be chosen for a border, 
to be worked with heavy silks. This cloth 
is also desirable for sofa-pillows and counter- 
panes, as it washes perfectly. 

A less pretentious material, which also may 
be laundered, is cordonette, a ribbed mate- 
rial which resembles corduroy and comes in 
delicate coloring. A cloth upon a small table 
in a corner of a dining-room is made of cream- 


color cordonette, ornamented with a band of 
moss-green velvet, four inches from the edge 
and six inches wide. Upon the velvet is a 
design worked in dye-painting and outline- 
stitch, of oranges and their leaves. The 
embroidery is done with silk, in shades of 
yellow, golden-brown, and green. The cover 
is finished with a fringe of cream and yellow 
art-thread, knotting three threads of. the 
cream to one of yellow. 

Very attractive dining-table scarfs, to’ be 
Taid when the white cloth is removed, are 
made of various heavy materials. Plush, 
velours, mail-cloth, and even felt—for this 
cloth is again revived—are all suitable 
materials, 

For a handsome dining-room, a very ele- 
gant scarf is of dull-tan mail-cloth, on each 
end of which is a deep piéce of old-red 
corded silk. On one piece of* the silk, 
embroider a large peacock, highly conven- 
tionalized, using shades of rich, but dull blue 
silk, with touches of gold and golden-brown 
here and there. Upon thé other énd, 
embroider a terrifying griffin of medieval 
design, with heavy gold thread. 


A CHRYSANTHEMUM PARTY. 


BY E. 


HE feature of the season is the chrys- 
anthemum party. Just now the land 
is rejoicing in their many-colored 

beauties, and so democratic are these favorite 
flowers that they flourish everywhere—from 
the palace to the cottage, from the conserv- 
atory of the shoddy millionaire to the 
broken mug in his washerwoman’s window. 

A flower féte is a charming affair, and 
every girl would like to have one. But, like 
most charming things, they are also costly. 
Although so simple in effect—nay, perhaps 
because of this simplicity—the flowers cost 
so much that only a few could indulge in 
the pretty fancy. 

At last comes the opportunity for girls of 
good taste and small means. The chrys- 
anthemum party requires only a plentiful 
supply of the dear old common flower, with 
unlimited taste and just enough Japanese 
lore to arrange quaint details. 

First come the invitations. These must 


‘be written on either squares of crinkly 
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Japanese napkin-paper or thé imitation 
Japanese parchment. In one corner, paint 
a little chrysanthemum that peeps out 
through a gilt cobweb or is sprinkled with 
a golden shower, while the request is worded 
in conventional English with irreguldr- 
shaped letters in all sorts of coloring. 

The rooms used for the party must look 
as Japanese as possible. Remove all com- 
mon pictures, and in their places hang 
Japanese scrolls, fans, and tapestry, while a 
Japanese lantern should hang from every 
possible point, At intervals, little knobs or 
screws should be inserted amid the decora- 
tions of the wall, so that the Japanese spider- 
web may have.firm support. 

Supply yourself with twine of many 
colors, so as to match the flowers as nearly 
as possible. Fasten one end of twine to q 
screw or knob, and have the other come to 
the principal entrance; so that, when each 
guest comes, there will be an end awaiting 
her or him. Select the prettiest and freshest 
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chrysanthemum blossoms, and tie them at 
interyals all along the strings, using taste 
and care so that they shall be massed in 
picturesque fashion, and make the room look 
as if it were draped with garlands, 

Now, as the guests enter the room, give 
each one a certain flower-string, and tell 
them that there are prizes offered. Thus, 
the one who first reaches the other end of 
the proffered string and collects all the 
flowers on the way will receive prize number 
one. The second comes, and then the third; 
but now comes the booby prize, given to the 
slowest and least successful. 

The prizes should be after the Japanese 
fashion, such as bits of Japanese bric-a-brac, 
pots of flowering Japanese plants, sacred 
lily, sacred chrysanthemum, etc. 

A quaint vase made like some bird or 
animal or flower, a bamboo stick wound with 
bright ribbons and hung with little silver 
and gold bells, to be.used as a baby’s rattle, 
models of Japanese idols, and many other 
quaint fancies will suggest themselves. 


SLEEPING-APARTMENTS. 





The refreshments must be served in Jap~ 
anese dishes, if such are to be easily obtained... 
If not, the chrysanthemum idea can be car- 
ried into the decorations of the table or smal} 
tables, These may be pots of blooming 
chrysanthemums, wreaths of the same flower 
disposed about the table, on the sideboard, 
etc. 

The ices may be served in fluted paper cups 
of gay colors, such as can be obtained from 
a caterer’s or easily made by nimble fingers 
at home. 

The simplest refreshments are best, such 
as the very choicest tea, odd-shaped little - 
cakes and biscuits, oranges, and grapes; or 
little three-cornered sandwiches, spread with 
sardine paste—a regular Japanese dish— 
with coffee in Japanese cups; or many- 
colored creams, served with a tiny round 
spice-cake, and some preserved fig or ginger 
to finish the course. 

Such entertainments depend upon their 
oddity, and are successful according to their 
absolute unlikeness to all others, 


SLEEPING-APARTMENTS. 


not be forgotten that we spend a con- 

siderable portion of our lives in the 
bed-chamber, and therefore its healthfulness 
cannot fail to have a very important bearing 
upon our physical well-being.” Everyone 
actuated by a due regard for health and real 
comfort should give as much attention to the 
size, situation, temperature, and cleanliness 
of the apartment to be occupied during the 
hours of repose, as to the parlor, drawing- 
room, or any other apartment; and yet how 
often do we find families crowded at night 
into obscure and confined chambers, while 
perhaps the best rooms in the house are set 
apart for the sole purpose of ostentatious 
display. Now it is very important that the 
largest and most elevated room or rooms 
upon the second floor of the dwelling be 
appropriated for the purposes of sleeping, 
and that the same be properly ventilated 
during the day-time and at all seasons of 
the year. 

There are few houses so situated as to 
render good ventilation impossible. A bed- 
chamber should be divested of all unnec- 
essary furniture, and, unless of considerable 


Sm writer has remarked: “It must 


size, should. never contain more than one 
bed. There cannot be a more pernicious 
custom than that pursued by some families, 
of having their children sleep in small apart- 
ments, with two and sometimes with three 
beds crowded into the same room. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that cleanliness 
is more necessary in the bed-chamber than 
in almost any other apartment in the house. 
The practice of sleeping in a room which is 
occupied during the day-time is extremely 
unwise. Perfect cleanliness and sufficient 
free ventilation cannot, under such circum- 
stances, be preserved, especially during the 
cold weather; hence the atmosphere becomes 
constantly more vitiated, and altogether unfit 
for respiration. While too great a degree of 
caution cannot be observed to avoid sleeping 
in damp rooms, beds, or clothing, the tem- 
perature of the bed-chamber should never 
be increased, under the ordinary circum- 
stances of health, by artificial means. As 


this apartment is to be reserved solely for 
sleep, a fire is never necessary, excepting 
possibly during extreme cold weather, and 
even then the temperature ought not to 
exceed fifty degrees. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a simple and pretty way of the arms. A pointed strip of the Astrakhan 
making either a house-dress or a walking- ornaments the front. Sleeves tight, at the 
dress. The material is gray woolen, flecked wrists and full at the top. If this style of 
with dark-red and green. The two rows of 





Nv 1. No. 2. 


trimming around the bottom are of gray gown should be made of a lighter material 
Astrakhan-cloth. The bodice is round at the than the flecked cloth, a much lighter trim- 
waist, is slightly full under the three bands ming, such as gimp, ribbon, or lace, should 
of dark-red ribbon which come from beneath be used. 
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No. 3. 


No. 2—Shows one of the newest styles of 
autumn costumes. The bell skirt is trimmed 
with three rows of gimp, and the long round 
cape corresponds with the skirt. This cape 
is set on to a pointed yoke which is trimmed 
with a deep black lace, headed by a nar- 
rower one. The high collar is also of lace, 
wired to make it keep its place. The cape 
is lined with a changeable silk, either corre- 
sponding with the colors of the dress or of 
a strongly contrasting color. 

No. 83—Gives a design for a house-dress. 
The bias skirt is quite plain and is worn 
under a belt of the material edged with jet. 
A plain yoke is separated from the lower 
part of the bodice, which is full at the point 
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of the waist in front, by a ruching 
of silk of the color of the gown, 
Sleeves close from the elbows down, 
This is a very nice model for 
mourning-dress, as the simplicity 
of the style is in keeping with 
heavy black ; but, in brighter colors, 
it is very suitable for a young 
woman. The back of the bodice 
is also shown. 

No. 4—Is one of the latest styles 
of making a pretty gown for either 
the house of street. The skirt is 
of soft plaid woolen. Our model 
has several rows of braid at the 
bottom, but a plaid material is 
more stylish without the trimming. 
The skirt is quite plain. The sleeves, 
collar, and plaited front are of the 
plaid material. The over-jacket is 
































No. 5. 


of Henrietta-cloth of one of the colors of 
the plaid, slightly gathered at the waist, 
and has revers reaching from the shoulders 
to the belt. The skirt of the jacket is full 
enough to fall easily. This is an admirable 
style for using two old gowns to make a new 
one, as a plaid need not necessarily be used. 

No. 5—Shows us one of the latest French 
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styles of making a jacket-basque. The orig- 
inal was of black velvet, with soft primrose- 
colored silk front, collar, revers, and cuffs. 
The jacket does not quite meet in front, and 
is fastened with buttons over the primrose- 
colored silk shirt. The cuffs are put on only 
part-way around the sleeves, and fastened 
with small black velvet buttons. 

No. 6—Should delight the heart of any 
young girl, especially if she is a bicycle- 
rider. The skirt is of dark-drab cloth, 
plaited both back and front, and has plain 
panels at the sides, The jacket is of the 
same color and material as the skirt, and 





; No. 7. 
buttons on the left side, from the shoulder to 
the bottom, with large horn buttons. The 
full sleeves have deep cuffs of a cloth of a 
darker shade than the dress, and the whole 
is slightly ornamented with a narrow braid 
of the color of the cuffs. 

No. 7—Is a model of a pretty frock for a 
little girl, and can be mosi advantageously 
used where it is desirable to help make a new 
one out of two old ones. The skirt has a row 
of ribbon around the bottom; a broad braid 
would do nearly as well as ribbon, if pre- 
ferred. The bodice is of the material of the 
skirt, gathered at the neck and waist. The 
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pretty little jacket is of a figured material 
corresponding in color with the rest of the 
costume, is rather short at the back, and low 
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in the neck to show the plain part of the 
bodice. It opens away from the front and ig 
trimmed with ribbon or braid. 

No. 8—Shows the front and back of a 
girl’s dress. The skirt is trimmed with three 
rows of ribbon, put on under rows of cat- 
stitching of a contrasting color. The belt, 
yoke, and cuffs are ornamented like the skirt. 
The bodice is. full, back and front, below 
the yoke, and the sleeves are large and full, 
No. 9—Gives us one of the newest designs 
for a girl’s coat, both back and front. It is 
of cream-white cloth, trimmed with a narrow 





row of black Astrakhan. It is double- 
breasted, with wide Directoire collar and 
lapels. The cape is deep and ornamented with 
rows of machine-stitching. This is one of the 
most stylish coats of the season, for a girl. 
No. 10—Is the model of a warm coat, 
given in advance of the cold season. It is 
made of soft dove-gray merino, loosely belted 
at the waist, has full sleeves, with generous 
cuffs to slip easily over little hands. The 
cape, collar, and cuffs are machine-stitched. 
A Watteau plait reaches from the shoulder to 
the bottom of the coat, as will be seen in the 
small engraving of the back, which we give. 
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SLEEVES: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 

We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the latest pattern in sleeves. The present 
style is not quite as high on the shoulder, 
but has the fullness more equally disposed: 
We give the upper and under parts of the 
entire sleeve. Allow seams. 


PLAY-RUG FOR A CHILD. 


On the Supplement, we give the design of 
a rug made up, as well as many other designs 
of animals, etc., which are to be used in 
forming the rug. It is,intended to be placed 
on the floor for warmth and to protect the 


- child’s frock from the dust that inevitably gets 


into a carpet. It may be made of cloth, 
baize, flannel, or of any material that is 
heavy enough for the purpose. Cream-white 
is the prettiest color, but soils too soon; gray 
or fawn is also pretty. The ground should 
be of such a color as to bring out the differ- 
ent Objects placed upon it. These (of which 
we give designs) ought to be cut out of 
bright-colored cloth, flannel, cashmere, etc., 
and applied to the groundwork with a braid 
or chain-stitching. The colors may be varied 
infinitely. Such a rug gives great pleasure 
to baby and keeps little fingers busy many 
an hour in the effort to detach the animals, 
etc., from their stronghold, 


LINEN 


This design will find favor in the sight of 
those who like something useful as well as 
ornamental. The tray is of heavy white 
linen, the outlining in shades of green. The 
ribbons on the corners draw the tray together 
and are tied in little bows; they are of a 
light shade of green. -When in shape, the 








TRAY. 


tray measures five by nine and a half, the 
rim one inch deep, with a half-inch hem; 
this has a row of drawn-work below it. 
Buttonholes are worked in the corners, to 
slip the ribbon through. It is to be laun- 
dried very stiff and smooth, so it will be like 
card-board. 


BORDER FOR TABLE-LINEN. 


This very pretty border can be used for 
napkins, carving-cloths, or other table- 
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linen. It is done in cross-stitch, with red 
embroidery-cotton. 


























EMBROIDERED TABLE-CLOTH. 





This elegant cloth is to 
be made of plain, fine, but 
heavy linen. It may be 
embroidered entirely with 
red cotton, or red and blue 
cotton may be used. They 
usually wash better than 
other colors. Or a damask 
cloth, with a pretty pattern, 
can have the pattern out- 
lined with the colors. These 
cloths are pretty for break- 
fast or for an afternoon tea. 
Much embroidery is need- 
less on the top of the table, 
and it is not as pretty as 
the plain cloth with colored 
china; but, if white china 
is used, the colored em- 
broidery sets it off. 


EMBROIDERY ON BLACK OR WHITE SILK NET. 


Materials, loose twisted coarse silk of one 
tint only—say yellow or pale-green—flowers 
and leaves alike. The black or white net is 
of astrong and rather coarse quality. The 
work is done exactly as if working on canvas ; 
the stitches are long, each taking four threads 
of the net, commencing with one stitch at 
the point of a leaf, and working downward 
to the stem or centre of a flower. When 
this is reached, a’ row of the stitches is 
worked round each leaf and petal of the 
flower. The-work is intended for a centre of 
a chair-back, having a broad ribbon sewed 
to each side, or a frill of écru lace; or it may 
be left without border, gathered up in the 
centre, and fastened at the back of: the chair 
by a band of black ribbon. By the illus- 
tration, it will be seen that each stitch is 
worked over four meshes of the net. In the 
next row, it is the same, only commencing 
between the last two meshes of the net, and 
working two beyond it. Ora series of the 
design may be done in a row, and the lace 
used for a fichu, a jabot, or a ruffle. 
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BABY’S WINTER SHOES. 

Pins No. 12 or 18, two ounces of double 
Berlin wool. Begin with the foot. Cast on 
seventeen stitches. Increase on the second 
stitch (by knitting it at the back and front) 
at the beginning, and on the last stitch but 
one at the end of every row, till there are 
twentyfive stitches on the pin. The heel 
is where the end of wool is left. Then 
increase in the same way at the end and at 
the beginning of every row, at the toe, till 
there are thirty stitches on the pin. Knit 
eight rows plain. Knit at the heel-end 
thirteen stitches; take another pin and knit 
the front of the foot upon the next seven- 
teen stitches, leaving thirteen stitches for the 
leg. Knit eighteen rows upon these seven- 
teen stitches, and, to make a little point to 
turn over the toe and fit into the sole when 
it is sewed up, increase on the last stitch 
of the seventh and ninth rows, then decrease 
to seventeen stitches again. In the eight- 
eenth row, cast on thirteen more stitches for 
the other side of the shoe. Knit eight rows 
plain. Decrease at the toe-end by knitting 
together the second and third stitches at the 
end and at the beginning of every row till 
there are twentyfive stitches; then decrease 
at the toe and heel till there are’ seventeen 
stitches on the pin. Cast off. Sew up the 
foot neatly with fine wool. The leg is 
knitted with four pins. Knit thirteen stitches 
at the side, nine across the instep and four- 
teen stitches at the other side. Knit four 
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rounds plain, then make holes for ribbon; 
* knit two, wool twice round the pin, knit 
two together, repeat from *; knit two rounds 
plain. In the next round, knit two, purl 
one, then knit one round plain. Repeat 
these two last rounds till there are seven 
little purled spots up the leg. Knit two 
rounds plain, * knit two together all round. 
In the next, put the wool in front and knit 
one all round, then one round plain. Repeat 
from * once more, knit one round, purl one 
round, knit one round, purl one round, knit 
one round, cast off; run a ribbon through 
the holes at the ankle. For a smaller shoe, 
use finer wool and pins. 


LOUIS. XVI CUSHION. 


This cushion, in shape, style, and color, is 
very elegant. It is made of pale-green 
brocaded silk, with rose-branches as the pat- 
tern. bg is mounted upon old-rose plush, 





The border around the brocade piece, also 
the sides and top of the cushion, are of gold 
galloon. The bows at the corners are of 
pale-green satin ribbon or old-rose. 























CORNER OF TABLE-COVER 
















This is a showy design for the 
corner of a table-cloth, to be 
worked in red or blue washing- 
cotton in cross-stitch. It has 
also the advantage of being 
quickly done. We have seen 
this pattern worked on white 
window-curtains, and it fur- 
nished most effectively. It has 
also been employed for children’s 
aprons and plain gingham or 
zephyr dresses. 


This pretty pattern is suitable forchildren’s so dainty asa baby; but, for a flannel petti- 
blankets, petticoats, or cashmere sacques. It coat for an adult, it will look well done in 
should be done in white floss, for anything linen floss, 


t NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

PREPARING FOR THE WINTER.—When the 
muslin curtains are taken down, they must be 
put away clean, but rough-dried, or the starch 
will rot them. It is advisable, too, to remove 
the hooks and rings before washing, and there 
should be a settled place in every household for 
the storing of such trifles, to obviate confusion 
and vain searches when they are wanted again. 
Take this opportunity and have all the paint 
well cleaned in the rooms, especially all round 
the windows. See that the winter curtains are 
well shaken and brushed free of all the moth- 
powder with which they may have been. put by.’ 
The fire-place draperies should be done away 
with, for they only harbor dust; and, if the 
grates have bright bars, these should be removed, 
rubbed with sweet oil or a paste of emery-powder 
and oil, tied up in soft cloths, and stored in a 
dry place, whilst the fire-irons resume their 
wonted position. If any of these should by any 
accident have become very rusty, the following 
process is a good one: Clean them with a paste 
made of powdered Bath brick and paraffin oil 
(this should be left on some little time, according 
to the degree of rust), then wipe it off, and 
polish as usual. This is also.an excellent way of 
storing iron for any period, long or short. 

Carpets are much like dresses, looking quite 
respectable when they are put away, and having 
an appearance of shabbiness when brought out 
again; and if the former cannot always be 
turned like the latter, still there are ways and 
means of cleaning and improving them vastly, 
without sending them out. For instance, to half 
a pailful of warm water put one tablespoonful of 
ammonia, wring a cloth very dry out of this 
mixture, and rub the carpet thoroughly, after 
having swept it well. If there are any spots,, 
damp them more than the rest, and rub till dry. 
Another cleansing process is to sprinkle the 
earpet with coarse dry salt, and, after half an 
hour, sweep with a firm broom. Again, a weak 
solution of alum and water often revives a 
carpet as well as anything else. There are 
various other recipes, which include the use of 
ox-gall, but this generally means a most unpleas- 
ant smell; and when the carpets are in such a 
bad way as to require strong remedies, it is advis- 
able to send them out to be cleaned. Fur rugs 
can be much improved by being well rubbed 
with dry bran or flour, afterward, shaken out 
thoroughly, and brushed and gently combed. 
This can be done to fur garments as well. 
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STARCHING CLOTHES.—Starch should be digs- 
solved in tepid water, and stirred whilst boiling 
water is being poured on to it. If properly 
made, it will thicken whilst the water is being 
poured, and, if not stirred all the time, it will 
be full of lumps. Half an inch of a composite 
candle dissolved in the starch improves it. 
Starch made in this way is used for large articles, 
such as gowns, white petticoats, or table-cloths ; 
six ounces of starch is sufficient to starch four 
long window-curtains. The articles to be starched 
should be dry, and dipped into the starch whilst. 
it is warm, wrung out tightly, and again dried. 
An hour before ironing them, they should be 
sprinkled with cold water and folded up tightly 
in a clean towel, and in half an hour, when they 
are softened, pulled quite straight and rolled up 
tightly and wrapped in the clean towel until 
the ironer is ready for them. Another way, 
which answers well for small things, is to dis- 
solve three ounces of starch in a pint of cold 
water and to wring linen collars, cuffs, and shirt- 
fronts in the mixture, and spread them out on 
a clean towel and roll them up in it for an hour 
or more before ironing. 


TOILET-MATS are always acceptable gifts, and 
these little things go far toward making a bed- 
room attractive. At sales; one can often buy 
short remnants of bath-toweling very cheaply; 
this is fairly absorbent of any water spilled on 
the wash-stand, and also dries quickly. Cut out. 
your mats the shapes desired—round, oblong, 
and triangular; oversew these lightly with fine 
white cotton. Work round in blanket-stitch in 
colored Shetland wool, and then crochet a shell 
edging. Some people add a crewel scroll about 
half an inch from the edge; but too much work 
is apt to contract the mats, and really is unseen 
when soap, sponge, dishes, etc., are placed on. 
them. 


THE History or SILK.—In the time of the 
Romans, the price of silk was weight for weight. 
with gold. The first persons who brought silk 
into Europe were the Greeks of Alexander’s army. 
Under Tiberius, it was forbidden to be worn by 
men, and it is said that the Emperor Aurelian 
even refused the earnest request of his empress 
for a silken dress, on the plea of its extravagant 
eost. . Heliogabalus was the first man that ever 
wore a robe entirely of silk. This emperor of 
unpleasant memory was evidently a prodigal as 
well as a glutton. 
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NOTICES OF 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tus Magazine is about to pass into the control 
of stockholders who propose to convert it into a 
periodical devoted solely to literature and art. 

Peterson’s long-continued success, its general 
merit, and the great improvement in its literary 
departments during the past few years have 
decided the future publishers to call their period- 
ical 

THE NEw PETERSON, 
confident that the name will raise up for it in 
advance a wide host of friends and supporters. 

The new Magazine will commence with the 
December number. A full announcement of its 
design und a description of its leading features 
will be given in our November issue. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches. By Eliza- 
beth Cavazza. New York: Charles L. Webster & 
Co.—No volume of stories has for some time 
attracted so much attention as this collection. 
We cannot forbear quoting the verdict of that 
experienced and clever critic, Richard Henry 
Stoddard, in regard to the book: “This is not 
only the most promising collection of stories of 
American origin that we have read for years, 
but one of the most satisfactory, displaying on 
the part of the writer a thorough understanding 
of the value of the simplest incidents in fiction, 
and a masterly skill in handling them naturally 
and effectively. Mrs. Cavazza's invention is of the 
rare kind which belongs to all great story-tellers, 
who, when they invent most, appear not to 
invent at all—who possess, in other words, the 
art of concealing their art; and in reading these 
simple little sketches of hers, we think only of 
the poor, plain, common people who figure 
therein, and of their homely lives. What chiefly 
impresses us in these stories, after the human 
interest which attaches to them, after their 
reality and truth, is Mrs. Cavazza’s skill in 
reproducing the features of Calabrian life, the 
characteristics of the people whom she depicts, 
their national and local form and presence. 
They are not the creatures of her imagination, 
created for story-telling purposes. They are not 
men, women, and children merely, but genuine 
native Calabrians, who, as delineated here, are 
as peculiar and distinctive as the Wessex rustics 
of Mr. Hardy, or the Dukesborough folk of 
Colonel Johnston. Mrs. Cavazza perceives the 
characteristics as well as the characters of her 
people, no two of whom are alike, and sympa- 
thizes with what is pathetic as well as what is 
humorous in their adventures. She has made a 
great beginning in these stories, which will bear 
more than one reading, and which, as the work of 
a New England woman, are very (remarkable. 
They are delightful and they are mature.” 

The Heiress. By Henri Gréville. New York: 


Worthington Co.—It is some time since we have 
Vo, CII—24. 
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seen a new work from the pen of this versatile 
author, who, during the past fifteen years, has 
won for herself an enviable popularity, both in 
France and this country. The present novel 
shows all her old strength and charm, is indeed 
more n arked and individual than various of her 
later productions. Henri Gréville’s admirers 
will be glad to welcome her after her period of 
silence, and the novel ought to make her more 
popular than ever. The book is well translated 
and handsomely bound. 

A Soul from Pudge’s Corners. By Jessie F. 
O'Donnell. New York: G. W. Dillingham.—Vol- 
umes of short stories are one of the popular fads 
of the day, and the present collection is certain 
to afford pleasure to everybody who makes 
acquaintance with it. The tale which gives its 
name to the book is the longest of the number, 
and a thoroughly good story itis. ‘ Miss Atha- 
lina’s Mind-Cure ” is very bright and eutertain- 
ing—indeed, every one of the tales is worth 
reading. 

The Other Bond. By Dora Russell. New York: 
John A. Taylor & Co.—This is a genuine love-story, 
interesting in plot and remarkably well written. 
The incidents are numerous, the characters nat- 
ural, and the book carries the reader irresistibly 
along. It is just the sort of novel to make 
a summer afternoon pass agreeably, and, like all 
the Broadway Series, it is printed in clear type 
on excellent paper. 

A Maiden of Mars. By General F. M. Clarke. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co.—A book that 
will prove most acceptable to persons who love 
wild speculations and daring theories so artfully 
described that they sound natural and even 
reasonable while the reader is under the spell of 
the story. The novel is in the form of an auto- 
biography; and the supposed narrator, after 
making acquaintance, ir the heart of Thibet, 
with the nowadays much-talked-of Mahatmas, 
is enabled to visit the planet Mars. He finds— 
as Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
predicts would be the case if one could get there 
—beings far superior to those of earth, and 
among them the hero meets a marvelous woman 
with whom of course he falls wildly in love. It 
is never fair to an author to give any clue to the 
plot of his novel; but it is an interesting one, 
and the strange incidents are managed with 
skill. 

What America Owes to Woman. By Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, author of “The Life of LaFayette,” “A 
Short History of the French Revolution,” etc.—This 
is the title of a work being prepared for the 
Woman’s Department of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. This work by Mrs. Farmer will be 
divided into the following topics: What Amer- 
ica owes to Isabella of Castile; to Madame 
LaFayette; to the Women of the American 
Revolution; to the Women of the Sanitary Com- 
mission of the Civil War; to the Wives and 
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Daughters of Presidents, Statesmen, Citizens, and 
Pioneers ; to Women Writers; to Women Philan- 
thropists ; to Social Leaders ; to Women Teachers ; 
to Women Workers. As Mrs. Farmer desires to 
make this a book of general interest, if anyone 
can furnish an item regarding women in any 
of these departments, either personal facts of 
interest, or statistics of the number of women 
engaged in philanthropy, education, or any line 


of labor, mental or physical, a favor will be con- ° 


ferred by sending the item to Mrs. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer, 781 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kate Kennedy. By Mrs. J. C. Newby. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This novel first 
appeared a number of years ago, and enjoyed a 
wide-spread and thoroughly deserved popularity. 
It is a delightful story, as bright and sparkling 
as one of Gilbert’s comedies. The publishers 
have brought out the tale in their twentyfive- 
cent edition, and it is to be hoped they will follow 
it by others of Mrs. Newby’s novels, which were 
one and all interesting, charmingly written, 
fresh in plot and characterization, and thor- 
eughly healthy and wholesome in sentiment 
and tone. 

Her Second Love. By Ashford Owen. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a very 
touching story—one, too, quite out of the ordi- 
nary track—containing a succession of really 
unlooked-for incidents. The plot is simple but 
strong, and the style is exceptionally easy and 
graceful. The work is issued in the publishers’ 
twenty five-cent edition. 
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Superior to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 
the skin. J.Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Boys’ AND GrRLs’ BICYCLE FREE! On easy 
conditions, without one cent of money. Write 
us to-day if’ you want one. Address Western 
Peal Co., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


TES Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
RECEIPTS. 

Chestnuts.—The following recipe was a great 
favorite at the Tuileries. First boil and then 
lightly roast a sufficient number of chestnuts; 
rub them through a sieve in a heap in the centre 
of a dish. Surround with whipped cream and 
quarters of orange. 

Chestnuts candied with Chocolate-—Take off the 
outer skin or shell, and then put the chestnuts 
into a pan of boiling water, so that the inner 
skin may easily be removed; then throw them 
into another pan of boiling water, and boil until 
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tender. Mix three ounces of best arrowroot 
with three-quarters of a pint of water, chocolate, 
some essence of vanilla, and one pound of white 
sugar; boil about ten minutes, stirring all the 
while; take off the fire, and stir until cool, 
Cover each chestnut closely with the mixture, 
and lay it on a buttered slab to cool. When 
cool, dip each nut into clarified sugar, and put 
them aside until ready for table. 

Pink Apple Snow.—Pare, core, and boil six 
large apples to a pulp, and press them through a 
sieve. Sweeten to taste, and then to every table- 
spoonful of apple add a teaspoonful of currant 
jelly. Whisk the whites of six or seven eggs 
with two heaped tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
when frothing add them to the apple mixture, - 
whisking all together until quite light. Pile 
high on a glass dish, and add a currant or-straw- 
berry jelly garniture. This dish is one very suit- 
able for children and invalids. 

Fried Apples.—Slice some apples, dip them in a 
batter made of one egg, sugar, milk, and flour 
enough tothicken. Fry a golden brown, sprinkle 
with lemon-juice, and serve very hot. 

Portuguese Apples.—Peel four good boiling 
apples, and scoop out the cores. Boil in a quarter 
of a pint of water with three ounces of sugar 
stirred in. Have ready some apricot jam; with 
it cover the bottom ofa dish. Strain the apples, 
place them on the jam, raising them in the mid- 
dle of the dish. Put a preserved cherry on the 
top of each apple, and garnish with angelica. 

Macaroni (English Fashion).—Drop the maca- 
roni into boiling water, and cook till quite 
tender. Make a sauce of milk, thickened with 
flour and butter, to which add a small spoonful 
of made mustard, cayenne, and salt to taste. Let 
the macaroni remain in this a short time; turn 
out on a buttered dish, and cover with grated 
cheese and breadcrumbs. Brown in the oven. 

Cold Cabbage that has been Cooked.—Chop this 
very fine, squeeze between the hollow of one 
plate and the back of another; chop it again. 
Melt an ounce of butter before the fire, mix it 
with the cabbage. Warm it quickly, and serve 
hot. 

Pommes de Terre Sautées.—Boil potatoes in their 
jackets; when cooked, peel and cut them in 
slices; put two ounces of butter in a pan to melt, 
then add the potatoes, and “toss” them. They 
should be a light-brown color. Before serving, 
sprinkle with pepper, salt, and finely chopped 
parsley. 


Human Cuckoos.—It is astonishing how 
many specimens of these birds there are in the 
world, living out their lives in other people’s 
houses, partaking of the best, calmly accepting 
comforts, attentions, and luxuries, and offering 
no equivalent in return beyond the pleasure of 
their society. The human cuckoo is usually of 
the female species, possesses a positive genius for 
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selecting the easiest and best nests, and owns so 
large a circle of acquaintances that her entire 
time is pleasantly spent in her friends’ spare 
rooms. She is, as a rule, an agreeable person, 
blessed with great tact, tells stories well, keeps 
everybody about her in a good humor, and, when 
she has once secured a footing in a house, is very 
difficult to dislodge. 

She is a fair-weather bird, of course; when 
anything occurs to mar the smoothness of her 
borrowed home, when the cook leaves or the 
baby falls ill, she considerately declares that she 
will not remain any longer, because she would 
be in the way, but that she will surely return to 
finish her visit next December or in March. She 
is certain to keep her word, and, oddly enough, 
no matter what vows against her readmission 
may have been uttered, she is usually greeted 
with cordiality and made as welcome as before, 
her personal magnetism proving too strong for 
the hostess’s will. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fic. 1.—Dress, oF Sorr DARK-BLUE 
WooLeN. The underskirt is trimmed with 
many narrow knife-plaited ruffles. The over- 
skirt is shawl-shaped, bordered with a broad 
band of plaid silk, and is drawn up in the old- 
fashioned way on the left hip. The open bodice 
has revers of the plaid silk, opens over a vest of 
plain yellow silk, and has a corselet belt. Full 
upper sleeve, with deep plaid-silk cuff. Bonnet 
of blue felt, trimmed with yellow ostrich-tips. 

Fic. 11.—DREss, OF DARK-GREEN CASHMERE. 
The bottom of the skirt is braided, as are the 
belt, sleeves, revers, and front of the bodice. 
The revers are full over the large sleeves. Green 
velvet toque. 

Fig. m1.—CHILpD’s RusstaAn DREss, OF BLUE 
CAMEL’s-Harr. The skirt has three bands of 
blue velvet around the bottom. The _ blouse- 
waist is confined under a velvet belt, and the 
side trimmings, collar, and cuffs are of velvet, as 
are the buttons. Gray felt hat, trimmed with 
blue feathers. 

Fic. 1v.—DRreEss, oF TAN-CoLORED BEDFORD 
Corp. The bottom is trimmed with two rows of 
Alaska sable; and the side pieces, which are 
short at the back, are trimmed on the fronts with 
the same fur. The double-breasted bodice has a 
cape with notched revers trimmed with fur, and 
opens over a velvet vest. Tan-colored velvet 
hat. 

Fria. v.— Dress, OF GRAY CASHMERE. The 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with gray and 
black ribbons, which are edged top and bottom 
with feather-trimming; a row of the same trim- 
ming is placed around the pointed waist. Loose 
sleeves, with cuffs which correspond with the 
bottom of the skirt. Broad,-long tie in front, of 
black net, embroidered in colors. Black velvet 
hat, ornamented with feathers. 


Fic. v1.—DREss, OF STRIPED WOOLEN, open- 
ing on the left side over a dull-red silk length- 
wise piece; above this is a row of large buttons. 
The bodice, with a small basque, is also orna- 
mented with rows of covered buttons. Dull-red 
silk vest, with a ruffle down the front. Straw 
hat, trimmed with red ribbon and roses. 

Fic. vil.—DREss, OF DARK-GREEN BEDFORD 
CLotTH. Bell skirt, with four rows of black 
Astrakhan around the bottom. The basque is 
plain. A piece of tan cloth is inserted in the 
back of the waist, with ribbon bows of the same 
color at the end. The sleeves are full, with 
a row of Astrakhan on the cuffs and collar. 
Toque, covered with the same material as the 
dress, has bows of tan-colored ribbon in front, 
and a bunch of yellow chrysanthemums behind. 

Fig. vi11.—DREss, OF GRAY CLOTH, with 
raised stripes cut diagonally to meet in a point. 
The skirt is bell-shape. The jacket is long, und 
the stripes are cut as nearly as possible to corre- 
spond with the stripes on the skirt. Gray 
felt hat, trimmed with gray ribbon and gray 
plumes. " 

Fic. 1X.— PLAIN DARK-BLUE COAT, fora child. 
The cape is gathered on the collar, and cut’in 
scallops around the edge. Tam O'Shanter shade, 
of dark-blue cloth. 

Fic. X.— PLAID ULSTER, OF BROWN AND 
GREEN. Long cape, with a shorter one over it. 
Toque covered with brown cloth, with a band 
of brown velvet around the edge, a rosette of the 
same color in front, and a black wing behind. 

Fig. XI1.—HELIOTROPE CLOTH DREss, made 
with a bell skirt. Two rows of quilling around 
the bottom, a shade darker than the skirt. The 
cape is of black velvet, covered with jet. Hat 
of heliotrope velvet, trimmed with black plumes. 

Fic. X11.—BONNET, OF HELIOTROPE SURAH 
Sirk. The edge is of jet. The silk is folded 
handkerchief-shape, with the ends standing up 
at the back, and it is trimmed with heliotrope 
satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. x1J1.—HAt, for a reception. The brim 
is of cream and gold-colored brocade, with a 
band of plain gold-colored silk forming a soft 
crown. The feathers and strings are of cream- 
colored satin. 

Fic. X1v.—NEW-STYLE COAT, OF MyYRTLEH- 
GREEN CLOTH. The coat is three-quarters long, 
fastened on the left side with black passementerie. 
It is double-breasted and has broad Directoire 
revers faced with green and black satin in broad 
stripes. The same satin forms a plastron and 
the cuffs. Full sleeves. Collar and wristlets of 
green ostrich-feather trimming. 

Fig. Xv.—SLEEVE, OF FANCY VICUNA-CLOTH. 
Close-fitting from elbow to wrist, and draped 
above. Small velvet buttonholed tabs, finished 
with a bow in velvet on the outside seam. 

Fig. XvI.—SLEEVE FOR AN EVENING-DREss, 
or DaRK-RED FOULARD, figured in white. It 











is full and loose, drawn up on the inner part of 
the arm below the elbow, and trimmed with a 
fall of white lace. 

Fie. Xvil.—HAT, OF BLACK VELVET, gath- 
ered about the crown. Edge of black straw and 
jet, and trimmed with black lace and an aigrette. 

Fig. XviI.—WRAP, OF BROwN CLOTH, close- 
fitting to the figure, having long, full, hanging 
sleeves. The front is of brown velvet or may be 
of fur, and the high collar is of the same mate- 
rial as the front. The lower collar is square in 
front and full at the back. 

GENERAL REMARKS,—A foreign correspondent 
says: “Nothing commonplace, but everything 
original, is the decree of fashion now.” But 
there has been but little change in the general 
make of gowns and wraps for the past year, 
though a dainty touch here and a deft twist there 
will give a style of their own that no description 
can convey. 

The straight skirts continue to rule the day, but 
walking-costumes are made shorter and some- 
what fuller at the’ back, and a more even all- 
round appearance is given to them. This is a 
decided improvement to the “street-sweepers” 
lately worn. Stout women whose apparent size 
is so increased by the very tight skirts now in 
fashion have wisely resorted to a little drapery 
about the hips, just enough to take away from 
the excessive plainness, and find it a wonderful 
improvement to the figure ; but few women walk 
gracefully enough to allow of the ordeal of the 
tight skirt. 

Flounces are worn especially on evening-gowns, 
where they are frequently looped up by bows of 
ribbon ; even on the walking-dress, a flounce of 
moderate width is a relief, after the plain narrow 
foot-trimming so long in favor. 

Bodices are usually round or but slightly 
pointed, and are draped or crossed over the bust 
in some manner, or are worn with full fronts, 
plastrons, ete. The styles of making bodices are 
innumerable. Tailor-costumes, however, havo 
plainer bodices; these usually are finished with 
coat-basques at the back, and the front has revers 
and waistcoat or shirt-waists. For evening- 
wear, the bodice that is trimmed with the bow- 
and-ends is the newest; the bow is fastened in 
front of the bust, midway between neck and 

* waist, and the ends are carried under each arm 
and pinned together at the back of the waist, 
and then fall to the ground at the back. 

Corselets and waist-belts are in yreat variety, 
and are much worn by young women and girls. 

Sleeves are wide and full, and it seems probable 
they will continue so, and are draped so as to 
give breadth to the figure; this is well for 
slender people, but more robust ones should use 
this fashion with discretion. It is much better, 

however, than the high-shouldered deformed 
appearance. given--by the sleeves so long worn, 
that in some cases appeared almost to cut the 
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ears. For dressy occasions, the new sieeves are 
made short to the elbows, very full, and are 
finished by a fall of lace; sometimes long tight 
sleeves are buttoned inside these, if desired, 
For plain house-dress, for those who are afraid. 
to expose the arms on account of cold or for 
other reasons, the long sleeve to the wrist is stil] 
worn. 

Braids of various kinds are used for trimmings 
with good effect. 

Black gloves are reappearing with colored 
toilets. These are especially pretty with gowns 
in shades of tan,‘yellow, or red. 

Cockades oy “choux” of ribbon are employed 
as ornaments on dresses, bonnets, or for the 
hair. 

Coats are made half-long in the Directoire and 
the Louis XVI style, while the more modern 
jacket is not at all displaced, and mantles of 
various styles are fashionable. Elaborate collars 
and waistcoats will form a part of most of the 
winter jackets. 

Bonnets are worn small, with high trimming 
at the back, whether of feathers, loops of ribbon, 
or aigrettes. Among the newest ornaments for 
bonnets are the cockades just mentioned, and 
they are frequently made of the very narrow 
baby-ribbon. 

Hats have moderately wide brims, rather low 
crowns, and are pinched up to suit the fancy of 
the wearer. 

Large ribbon bows are found on many of the 
newest slippers; but, if exaggerated, they are 
very unbecoming. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GIRv’s Coat, oF BROWN CASHMERE. 
The skirt is lined and slightly wadded. Bodice 
plain, with comfortable loose sleeves. It is 
finished with a cape and hood, both lined with 
silk and trimmed with jet. Felt hat, orna- 
mented with cream-colored ribbon. 

Fic. 11.—GIRw’s Coat,, oF GRAY STRIPED 
CLotH. Loose in front, ornamented with two 
rows of buttons, gathered at the back, and has 
a deep cape which is full on the shoulders and 
plaited in front, forming sleeves. Hat of black 
felt, with gay ribbon around the crown. 

Fic. 111.—Boy’s Suit, oF HEATHER-COLORED 
CLotu. Knickerbockers neatly fitting. Jacket 
double-breasted, fastened a little to the right on 
the shoulder, and confined at the waist with a 
belt’ of the material. The jacket is trimmed 
with rows of narrow braid. Sleeves plaited at 
the wrist. 

Fig. tv.—CAP, OF CREAM-COLORED SILK, for 
a small child. It is lightly wadded, lined with 
silk, trimmed around the edge with ostrich- 
feather trimming, and finished with bows of 
cream-colored satin ribbon, figured and plain. 

Fig. v.—Boy’s TAM O’SHANTER Cap, of corded 
woolen. 
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